(66 IM GOING to buy a pistol, sir. For twelve years 
I’ve lived in this town and never felt the need to 
protect my two women-folks. What do you suppose 
will happen when 40,000 virile, red-blooded young 

»men come here to train for the army and find the segregated 

| district wiped out? I know; and I’m going to buy that pis- 

tol, sir, and do it now!” 

His blue eyes blazed, the veins stood out on his. aristocratic 
forehead, and he thumped the table to emphasize his feelings. 
_ He was a gentleman of the old school, of the old South, of 
old South Carolina. Outside the window, Main street in 
' Columbia, South Carolina, slept in the sun of high noon in 
late July. 

: The apprehensive gentleman represents one of the many 

' shades of opinion which are to be found in cities near which 

American soldiers are to be trained and in which require- 

: ments of the War and Navy Departments regarding the 

! elimination of vice are to be enforced. Because many Ameri- 

can cities will undergo this same experience, because prac- 

tically every home in the Jand will have loved ones in this 

_ new army, it has seemed worth while to examine conditions 

' in three typical cities, to gauge public opinion there, and to 

ascertain what modifications in the existing institutions of 

_ these communities are planned to meet the leisure-time needs 

_ of soldiers on leave. No mention will be made of plans for 

' recreation within camps. 

_ The cities briefly studied are Charleston, Columbia and 

) Spartanburg, all in South Carolina. Charleston already has 

_ about 4,000 sailors and a varying number of soldiers to care 
for, and expects 5,000 more sailors. Columbia expects 40,000 

_ men by October 1. Spartanburg expects the New York Na- 

_ tional Guard, 40,000 strong, by September 1. ‘These facts 

determine partly the state of social preparedness found in 

these cities. 

Charleston, with 65,000 people, one-third to two-fifths 
white, is over two hundred years old, wise in the ways of a 
world which has changed, strongly entrenched in precedent 
which has little changed since the Civil war. It boasts more 
“charities” than any city of the size in the country. Columbia, 
with 40,000 people, one-half white, is 125 years old, the state 
capital, with aspirations toward business and industrial prom- 
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When the Soldiers Come to Town 
By Elwood Street 
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imence, well organized from a social service standpoint. Spar- 
fanburg, with 26,000 people, three-quarters white, eighty years 
old, brisk, cultured, in the heart of a prosperous cotton-mill- 
ing and agricultural region, has as yet felt few social problems. 
These facts determine in part the cities’ approach to the ques- 
tion of vice and other social problems related to the soldiers’ 
coming. 

Each of these cities expects to have its normal adult white 
male population increased from three to ten times by the 
men in training. At Spartanburg, with its approximately 
20,000 white population, 40,000 soldiers are expected. The 
soldiers probably each will get one night of leave a week. 
Spartanburg authorities have been told to expect from 5,000 
to 10,000 men every afternoon and evening. Spartanburg 
merchants are oiling up their cash registers. Spartanburg has 
invested about $200,000 in land and waterworks for the camp 
site four miles out of town, in the expectation that dividends 
will be prompt and ample, when New York troops, surely 
the prize of all the troops from the spending point of view, 
arrive. Spartanburg is wondering just what East Main street 
will look like with 10,000 men all industriously spending 
money at one time—and what those men will do when their 
money is spent or the possibilities of novelty in spending are 
exhausted. Charleston and Columbia are wondering, too. 

All three cities have in varying degree the Negro problem, 
which to the South is the greatest social problem of all, never 
out of sight. 

All three cities are dry—for South Carolina is dry, really 
and truly dry. “Blind tigers,” but recently visible, cannot 
even be smelled, as a result of state and federal enactment and 
vigorous enforcement by city, state and federal authorities. 
The only way one can get a drink is through getting per- 
mission of the probate judge to import one quart a month as 
medicine. Certainly, our. soldiers will have no temptation to 
alcoholic intemperance. 

The question of commercialized vice is much more serious. 
South Carolina has no state institution to which to send women 
offenders. ‘The maximum penalty which may be imposed 
upon a prostitute is that for vagrancy, $100 fine and thirty 
days in jail. Competent authorities feel that the fine merely 
forces the woman to earn money in the only way she has 
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available. ‘The imprisonment merely gives her a chance to 
rest up, get necessary medical attention, and then go on her 
way. South Carolina has no immediate prospect of getting 
a women’s reformatory, because the next social legislation is 
that, already half-accomplished, for a state institution for the 
feebleminded, which seems even more fundamental. 

Charleston openly has a red light district. It runs directly 
from King street, the main shopping street which is most 
frequented by soldiers and sailors on leave, along Clifford, 
Beresford and Princess streets, thence into West, Archdale 
and Mazyck streets. The district is open and unashamed. 
On one afternoon in late July, Clifford street so resounded 
with ribaldry flung from open window to open window by 
out-leaning women that shoppers on King street stopped and 
looked. 


First Steps in Reform 


CHARLESTON quite generally believes in a segregated vice dis- 
trict. It is held to be a protection to the respectable women 
of the city—the wives and sisters and sweethearts and daugh- 
ters. Not only that, but Charleston has been so-lax in the 
past that prostitutes have solicited trade in Broad and other 
business streets. They have had houses and apartments all 
over the city. Secretary Daniels’ recent order to clean up 
has been obeyed by the police, closing all the places not in 
the segregated district, pretty well preventing street solicita- 
tion, and imposing a rule on the segregated district that none 
of the inmates shall leave after 7:30 o’clock at night. Police- 
men have orders to arrest any man in uniform who tries to 
enter a house of ill-fame. Charleston believes that after it 
gets its commercialized vice localized, it can gradually reduce 
it. Whether that will be accomplished is still to be seen. 

Active steps have, however, been taken to care for the 
leisure time of men on leave. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has opened its well-equipped building to men in 
uniform, increased its facilities, and done everything possible 
to make the men use its equipment. 

The women of the city, following a mass meeting called 
by the Civic Club, have organized a unique community club. 
An old four-story residence was equipped with all the appur- 
tenances of a home, except bedroom furniture. Books, easy 
chairs, pictures, piano, phonographs with a multiplicity of 
records, typewriters (unceasingly active), games, dining 
room furniture (for the serving of refreshments at nominal 
prices), a parrot, a mocking bird, and a delightful matron 
with a son in the army, combine to make the place as home- 
like as possible. ‘Two naval recruits on their first visit re- 
tired, apologizing profusely to the matron, Mrs. Brinsden, 
because they had, as they thought, entered a private home 
instead of the Community Club for which they were 


looking. Once every two weeks parties with town girls, 
dancing, and refreshment, are held at the club. Proper 
chaperonage makes the young folks at their ease. Aside from 


these parties, women, excepting the matron, are not allowed 
in the building. Even the women who conduct the club are 
refused admittance there except on definite business. It is 
the boys’ place. 

Expenses of the Community Club are paid partly by mem- 
bers (men and women of Charleston) and partly by con- 
tributions of $2 a month, which are being asked of every or- 
ganization in Charleston. 

Recreation on a smaller scale is provided for soldiers and 
sailors by the Circle Congregational Church, which has turned 
over its Sunday school building (once the church edifice). 
The Ladies’ Home Missionary Society provides relays of 
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women members to supervise activities. Games, books an 
music are provided. Once a week, a social evening is hele 
with motion pictures and refreshments. : 
A war problem akin to that of the soldiers and sailo 
which Charleston has experienced, is that of the women w 
have come to work at the clothing factory in the navy yar 
About 350 of the 700 women employed are from out of tow 
largely from the country districts, never before in a large city, 
They are earning more money than they ever had in their livel 
before—$15 to $25 a week. A definite social question stil) 
to be answered is found in the fact that these women wor 
ten hours a shift, one shift by day and one shift by night, i 
buildings which have no fans, no screens and no rest room 
The more immediate question has been that of housing the 
adequately and safely. The commandant of the navy yar 
and the officers of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
have worked together well in this respect. Each woman em 
ployed at the navy yard is turned over to the Y. W. C. A. 
which places her in a good family home in the city. ‘The 
Confederate College for Women has been used as a dormitory 
for forty girls working during the summer vacation period. 
and will be replaced when college opens this fall by a house 
of about the same capacity, now being remodeled. A recrea: 
tion house has been equipped on Sullivan’s Island, a pleasur 
resort near Charleston. “There the women may meet mal 


friends under chaperonage. 
In these ways, Charleston is making a beginning of carin 
for those brought to it by war. | 


In Columbia the situation is quite different. d 
The segregated district in Gates street long has been af 
inseparable feature of the state capital. In 1898, the Spanish 
American war volunteers found 115 prostitutes established 
in town. In 1917, the world war found precisely the same 
number, in precisely the same place—as a recent census re~ 
vealed. The soldiers of the world war who train five miles, 
out of Columbia will, presumably, find none of them, for o 
August 1 Columbia’s segregated district ceased to exist, le 
gally. On that day an ordinance passed by the city council 
July 24 went into effect. ‘That ordinance provided that n 
one should live at or frequent any house employed for im 
moral purposes, or rent a house personally or through an agent 
for such purpose, and if the house is so used and the owne 
allows such action, he shall be guilty under the law. Pro- 
prietors of a hotel so used are guilty, if they have not taken 
proper precautions. Any citizen may make a complaint, which 
shall be put on public record, and which must be investigated 
and reported on by the police in five days. ‘Thus, the woman 
and the man are both subject to penalty, and the police are. 
publicly responsible for enforcement. | 
| 


Prodded by the Government | 


| 
Tuis ordinance was passed after a meeting of citizens called 
by Governor Manning. Action was hastened by letters 
from Secretary of War Baker. Action was made com- 
plete by the conviction of business men that the $50,000 the 
had put into a camp site would avail them nothing unless. 
the town were cleared up. Many citizens say that now thi 
move has been forced by war, peace will never bring bac 
old conditions. The gentleman who is going to buy the pistol 
to protect his women is typical of the opposition, but his grou 
has been defeated by the popular sentiment of Columbia. 
What effect the new ordinance will have is not yet certain. — 
Troops will not be in training at Columbia for two months, 
and the elimination of the district probably will be gradual. 
A group of church women have twice visited all the twenty. 
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one houses in the district, offering help of any sort to the 
women who want to start life over again. Many of the 
women have said they were going to leave town. Seven an- 
nounced that they would start boarding houses! Only two 
asked for help to start anew. 

While the segregated district unquestionably will be elim- 
inated, the police expect to keep a close watch on the “board- 
ing houses” which may be started. ‘They expect certainly to 
prevent much of an influx of women from outside when the 
army comes. 

With the army two months away, Columbia has not done 
much yet for its recreation. “The only plans completely de- 
veloped are those of the Y. M. C. A., which will be much 
the same as in Charleston. 

In Spartanburg conditions are entirely different from either 
Charleston or Columbia. Spartanburg never has had a ten- 
derloin and does not intend to. Mayor John Floyd is eager 
in rooting out the least suspicion of vice. Spartanburg is and 
will be as clean a town as can well be found. It never has 
felt the need of a vice district, doesn’t expect to feel it, and 
isn’t buying pistols to protect its women. 

Spartanburg faces immediately, however, a bigger soldier- 
reception problem than Charleston. It is busy on that 
problem. 

The Y. M. C. A., of course, is planning its usual splendid 
work adapted to wartime needs. 

The Y. W. C. A., not yet organized, expects to form a 
branch to care for the needs of the many young women who 
will be called in from the countryside to work in the stores. 
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The Red Cross will make a “squaw camp” out of the old 
Magnolia street school, where wives and sweethearts and 
relatives (female) can have dormitory accommodations if nec- 
essary. In the building will be a bureau to connect visitors 
with those they want to see. 

The Chamber of Commerce will conduct a clearing house 
for lodgings and all conceivable services. “The Episcopal 
parish house will be used) as a tea room and rest room. A 
bandstand will be erected on Morgan Square, and regimental 
band concerts will be held frequently. The auditorium of 
Congress College for Women will be used for entertainments. 

Spartanburg, in brief, expects the new army to be made up 
of normal, clean young men, neither better nor worse than 
the average. It does not fear their “virility.” It rather sus- 
pects they will enjoy the same things the average young man 
out of uniform enjoys, and it intends to provide those things 
just as far as possible. 

It remains, of course, to be seen whether cynical Charleston 
or dubious Columbia or hopeful Spartanburg is right. Much 
depends on the cooperation of the military authorities. South 
Carolina’s pessimists point to their many mulattoes and say 
Sherman’s men on their triumphant march did their best to 
“Whiten the dark belt.” “The pessimists quote with remark- 
able consistency stories of conditions on the Mexican border 
last year which would indicate an interest of military au- 
thorities there in efficiency rather than morality. The op- 
timists point to the wholesome faces of the sailors on the 
streets of Charleston and of the National Guardsmen mo- 
bilized in all three cities. 


When the Breadwinner Goes to War 
The Administration Bill, Drafted by Judge Mack for 


Insurance, Compensation 


PPROVED in advance by President Wilson, and 

urgently recommended by Secretary of the Treas- 

ury McAdoo, the bill drafted by Judge Julian W. 

Mack, to provide life insurance and compensa- 

tion for men killed, injured or made sick in the federal service, 

and allowances for their families, was introduced in the House 

and Senate on August 10. Representative Alexander, of 

Missouri, chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine 

and Fisheries, is its sponsor in the House, and Senator Sim- 

mons, chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, will 
pilot it through the upper branch of Congress. 

The bill takes the form of an amendment to the act which 
established the existing Bureau of War Risk Insurance in 
the Treasury Department. It applies to enlisted men of all 
ranks in all branches of the military and naval forces and 
to the women of the army and navy nursing service. It pro- 
vides in detail just what the government will do for depend- 
ent families of any size and degree of dependent kinship 
(covering, for instance, a step-child or a feebleminded grand- 
father) while the man is in service; what it will do for him 
in case of injury (“the term ‘injury’ includes disease,” is 
among the progressive definitions in the bill) ; and as to how 
the insurance against death may be taken at such low rates 
that even privates can carry the maximum policy of $10,000. 
Free hospital treatment and appliances for mutilated men are 
provided for, and the government may require vocational 
training and re-education. 


and Family Allowances 


2) 


“Tts main purpose,” says the secretary, 


is to grant a reasonable government indemnity against the losses and 
risks incurred in the discharge of a patriotic duty and in the per- 
formance of extraordinarily hazardous service to which the govern- 
ment has called and forced the citizens. It provides not only for the 
man, but for his family. 

It aims to accomplish these ends by granting a reasonable measure 
of indemnity against the risk of loss of support of the bread-winner, 
or of life and limb, or of present insurability at ordinary rates. 


As to family allowances, the measure proposes that allot- 
ments from the soldier’s pay shall be compulsory, unless 
waived or exempted under regulations, for a wife or children 
up to 18° years of age, or if the dependents are “incapable 
of pursuing a substantially gainful occupation because of 
mental or physical infirmities.” Allotments of the soldier’s 
pay for other dependents are to be voluntary. Compulsory 
allotment from his pay will have a minimum of $15 a month 
and a maximum of one-half pay. ‘The allowance given the 
family from government funds ranges from $5 to $50, accord- 
ing to the size of the family and, except as to wife and chil- 
dren, the actual needs of the dependents and the amount 
usually contributed by the soldier to their support. No allow- 
ance will be made to these kindred by the government unless 
voluntary allowance is made by the soldier, in which case a 
minimum of $5 and a maximum of one-seventh pay is a con- 
dition to the government payment. 

In a letter transmitting the bill to the President, Mr. 
McAdoo points out the justice of liberal treatment of men 
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forced into the service under conscription and the benefit, 
not only to dependents, but to tle morale of the fighting force, 
in having a man’s mind at ease regarding his family while 
he is away and in case he is wounded or killed. These “pro- 
visions for the men and their families should not be offered 
as gratuities or pensions and they should not be deferred until 
the end of the war . not be left, as in previous wars, 
to the uncertain charity of the communities in which they 
live.” ; 

This illustration of the operation of the plan is given by 


Mr. McAdoo: 


A private gets $33 a month for service abroad. If he has a wife 
and two children he must allot to them at least $15 out of his pay. 
The government supplements this by giving the family an allowance 
of $32.50. This family’s minimum income, therefore, would be $47.50. 
The father can allot as much more as he pleases. If there is an- 
other child, the government will allow $5 additional. If that man 
should have a mother or father actually dependent upon him, and 
to whom he has been accustomed to contribute, say $15 a month, he 
can secure an allotment of $10 a month from the government for the 
parent by allotting $5 more of his pay. Thus, the private with a 
wife, three children and a mother actually dependent upon him, by 
giving $20 out of his $33 a month, would get from the government 
for his family $47.50 a month, giving the family an income of $67.50, 
and still leave the man $13 per month for spending money. If there 
are more children, or if there is also a dependent father, the gov- 
ernment would give up to $50 in all, over and above the man’s own 
allotment. 


The family allowances, payable monthly, are as follows: 


Class A. In the case of a man to his wife (including a former 
wife divorced) and to his child or children: 

(a) If there be a wife but no child, $15. 

(b) If there be a wife and one child, $25. 

(c) If there be a wife and two children, with $5 per month addi- 
tional for each child, $32.50. 

(d) If there be no wife, but one child, $5. 

(e) If there be no wife, but two children, $12.50. 

(f) If there be no wife, but three children, $20. 

(g) If there be no wife, but four children, with $5 per month ad- 
ditional for each additional child, $30. 


Class B provides $10 for one parent, $20 for two parents, 
$5 for each grandchild, brother, sister and additional parent. 
In the case of a woman with dependent children the amounts 
are as in d, e, f and g above. 

Included among ‘“‘children” for the purposes of the act are 
stepchildren living in the household, children legally adopted 
and illegitimate children, the last, “as to the father, only if 
acknowledged by him, or if he has been judicially ordered or 
decreed to contribute to such child’s support.” A “parent” 
includes grandparents and step-parents of either man or wife, 
while “brother” and “sister” include those “of the half blood 
as well as of the whole blood, stepbrothers and stepsisters and 
brothers and sisters through adoption.” 

Finally, as to these dependent families, a “wife” is thus 
defined : 

That for the purpose of this Act marriage shall be conclusively 
presumed, in the absence of proof that there is a legal spouse living, 
if the man and woman have lived together in the openly acknowl- 
edged relation of husband and wife during the two years immhe- 
diately preceding the date of the declaration of war, or the date of 
enlistment or of entrance into or employment in active service in the 
military or naval forces of the United States if subsequent to such 
declaration, or during the two years immediately preceding the man’s 
death or the beginning of the disability. 

The compensation section of the bill provides that “if death 
results from injury” the payments shall be the following per- 
centages of his army pay: 

(a) For a widow alone, 25 per cent, but not less than $30; (b) 
for a widow and one child, 35 per cent, but not less than $40; 
(c) for a widow and two children, 40 per cent, but not less than $50, 


with 5 per cent additional, but not less than $5, for each additional 
child up to two; (d) if there be no widow, then for one child, 20 per 


cent, but not less than $15; (e) for two children, 30 per cent, but - 


not less than $25; (f) for three children, 40 per cent, but not less 
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than $35, with 5 per cent additional, but not less than $10, for each 
additional child up to two; (g) for a widowed mother, 20 per cent, 
but not less than $25; the maximum monthly compensation for death 
shall be $200. 


For total disability from injury (‘‘so as to make it imprac- 
ticable for the injured person to pursue any gainful occupa- 
tion”) the compensation will be the following percentages 
of a man’s pay: 


(a) If he has neither wife nor child living, 40 per cent, but not 
less than $40; (b) if he has a wife, but no child living, 50 per cent, — 
but not less than $55; (c) if he has a wife and one child living, 55 
per cent, but not less than $65; (d) if he has a wife and two or 
more children living, 60 per cent, but not less than $75; (e) if he has 
no wife, but one child living, 50 per cent, but not less than $50, with 
5 per cent additional, but not less than $10, for each additional child 
up to two; (f) if he has a widowed mother substantially dependent — 
on him for support, then in addition to the above, 10 per cent, but 
not less than $10; $20 additional for a helpless person in constant 
need of nurse or attendant; the maximum monthly compensation — 
to be $200. 


No attempt is made in this measure to work out the 
details of means and methods of rehabilitation and re-educa- 
tion of the injured men, but the bill establishes two principles: 


1. The man’s obligations to avail himself of such opportunities as 
the government may provide or cause to be provided, under penalty 
of loss of compensation during any period of unreasonable refusal. 


2. A man’s right to disability compensation regardless of his in- | 
dividual economic recuperation, this being considered by the framers 
of the bill as “an essential spur to the full development of his — 
potentialities.” 


Compensation for death continues until the children are 18 
years of age, and until two years after the remarriage of the 
widow. ‘The amount of the grant is to be determined by 
the family status at the time of each monthly payment. ‘This, 
in order that the young man returning home in a maimed — 


condition may have the adequate care of wife and children, © 


When death or disability occurs after discharge or resig- 
nation, compensation for such death or disability resulting 
from injury suffered or disease contracted in the course of 
service will still be paid, if proper certification of injury is 
made within one year after resignation or discharge. 


On the administrative side, the bill provides for a division 
of the War Risk Bureau into two sections—one on Marine 
and Seamen’s Insurance and the other on Military and Naval 
Insurance. Each division is to have a commissioner under 
the direction of the bureau. . 

The most notable and novel provision in Judge Mack’s bill 
is the government insurance of soldiers and sailors. The 
committee of insurance men, representing the great private 
insurance companies and societies, reported adversely upon 
the idea of governmental insurance “over and above the com- 
pensation on the ground that the other provisions were liberal 
enough.” Judge Mack had the support, however, of both 
the treasury officials and the labor committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, .as well as Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Sweet and Insurance Commissioner Nesbit of the — 
District of Columbia, who first suggested it. The bill will 
enable any man in the service to buy from $1,000 to $10,000 
of insurance at a premium rate for the war period estimated 
at from $7 to $8 per $1,000. The Insurance Committee ob- 
jected that this was discriminatory against the poor man, and 
suggested as a substitute that the government pay $1,000, 
over and above any other compensation, in each case of death 
during service or within five years after discharge from the 
service, to such beneficiary as the man might name. 

Secretary McAdoo vigorously defends the insurance pro- 
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posal. It was drafted by Judge Mack after a study of the 
situation and the practice here and abroad. ‘The bill, as a 
whole, had the advice and help of Captain S. H. Wolfe, of 
the War Department, an actuary; Assistant Secretary Edwin 
F. Sweet, of the Department of Commerce; Major Henry 
Leonard, of the Navy Department; Julia C. Lathrop, of the 
Department of Labor, and an advisory committee, including 
P. Tecumseh Sherman, J. W. Sullivan, Frank Whiting, 
F. Spencer Baldwin and D. L. Cease, with aid from V. Everit 
Macy, A. Parker Nevin and Lee K. Frankel, of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Committee on Labor, and it was put 
in shape by the Legislative Drafting Bureau. 

As a means of promoting the purchase of government in- 
surance, the bill prescribes that the War and Navy Depart- 
ments may, by regulation, compel men who do not allot one- 
half of their pay to deposit with the government the differ- 
ence between their allotment and one-half their pay, these 
deposits to bear 4 per cent interest, compounded semi-annually. 
This compulsory impounding of a part of the pay of the 
soldier is expected to result in his alloting a reasonable sum 
to the payment of insurance premiums. 


“The risk of non-insurability at ordinary rates,” says Sec- 
retary McAdoo, 


is indemnified against by the issuance of government insurance, 
covering total disability and death, to officers, men and army nurses 
while in active service as part of the military or naval forces. 


The excess cost due to the increased mortality and disability risk 
should clearly be borne by the government. The cost of administer- 
ing the insurance bureau for the benefit of the fighting men is also 
a proper governmental charge. As the government will not have the 
other expenses incident to insurance, the premium rates to be charged 
by it are based upon the mortality experience tables of peace times 
without “loading.” “Loading” comprises overhead charges, com- 
missions to agents, advertising etc., and is a large item in the 
premium charges of private companies. 


The cheapest form of insurance, costing during the war on an 
average $8 per $1,000 of insurance and thus bringing even the maxi- 
mum of $10,000 insurance within the reach of practically every pri- 
vate is provided for. After the war the insurance may be converted 
into other forms with earlier maturity, the premiums to be based, 
however, on the same mortality tables and without “loading.” All 
insurance is to be payable in installments, to be non-assignable and 
free from the claims of creditors either of the insured or of the 
beneficiary. It is to be limited to wife, children, and other specified 
kindred. It must be applied for within 120 days after the terms are 
promulgated or subsequent enlistment or entrance into the service. 
For those who are totally disabled or die before they have had an 
opportunity to insure within the prescribed period of 120 days, in- 
surance in the sum of $5,000 is deemed to have been applied for 
and granted. ; 

Through the insurance the opportunity is given to every man to 
gain greater protection for himself and for his family than the gov- 
ernment itself voluntarily gives in case of total disability or death 
resulting from injuries or disease contracted in the service. 


But it ought also to check any future attempts at service pension 
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legislation by enabling a man now to provide against impairment 
through old age, total disability or death resulting from other causes 
and to give all this protection to those kindred who may be de- 
pendent upon him and who do not share in the government com- 
pensation. Under the present laws monthly service pensions range 
from $12 to $30 for a man, and $8 for the widow and $2 for a child. 


The bureau is further empowered to give information to the men 
and to act for them in respect to their outstanding insurance. In 
this way many existing policies that might lapse may be saved by 
prompt payment of premiums out of the man’s deposit. 


Mr. McAdoo estimates that “if the bill is promptly en- 
acted into law, the total expenditures for the first and second 
years will be as follows”: 


First Year Second Year 
Bamuily allowances 2c 3..02eej. 2 e282 Sas $141,000,000 $190,000,000 
Death’ indemnities. 32 3...5055 6. ee oe 3,700,000 22,000,000 
Compensation for total disability...... 5,250,000 35,000,000 
Compensation for partial disability.... 3,200,000 21,000,000 
Insurance against death and disability 23,000,000 112,500,000 


$176,150,000 $380,500,000 


Discussing the suggestion that the cost of this system is 
too great, Mr. McAdoo says: 


Personally I have no patience with such a suggestion; I confess 
that I have only compassion for it. If under this measure the annual 
cost of doing justice to our fighting men and their dependents should 
amount to five, six or seven hundred million dollars per annum at 
the crest of the load, it is an insignificant sum as compared with 
what these men do for their country and for the world. At this time 
we are contemplating expenditures during the fiscal year 1918 of 
more than ten billion dollars for the prosecution of the war—for the 
creation of armies and death-dealing instruments to be used in de- 
stroying enough human life to restore peace and justice in the world. 
Shall we hesitate to expend seven hundred million dollars more per 
annum if need be—only about 6 per cent of the amount we propose 
to expend for purposes of the war—for the protection of the widows 
and orphans, the dependent and the injured, who, after all, make the 
greatest sacrifices of any part of our people for the safety, security 
and honor of our country? 

Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that the government will 
not escape these expenditures if this plan of compensation and in- 
surance should be rejected, for the pension system would then be 
resorted to and the cost would likely exceed that of the proposed plan. 
At the same time the pension system would not provide the same 
benefits nor cover the subject in the same comprehensive, humane 
and equitable way. No provision is made in our pension laws for 
family allowances while the men are at the front nor for rehabilita- 
tion, life insurance, etc., etc. I earnestly recommend enactment into 
law of the proposed measure. 


But even if the bill should become law as it stands, Mr. 
McAdoo declares that 


it is clearly recognized that the government can offer but the mini- 
mum protection based on general averages throughout the country 
and that in many states and large cities especially supplemental 
grants will be required. State and municipal legislation will be 
expected to meet this need. 


President Wilson wrote Mr. McAdoo in reply: 


I have examined the enclosed papers very carefully and take 
pleasure in returning them with my entire approval. 


COMRADES 


By Paul Lyman Benjamin 


I SAW a man who trudged along a road, 
Footsore and weary with the soil of it, 
And well-nigh spent with all the moil of it. 

With sagging knees that wobbled as he 


strode, 


He whipped his flagging spirits with a goad 
Of will which drove him through the broil 


of it, 


To do his bit through all the toil of it, 
To do his bit beneath his irksome load. 


But one there came with joy a part of him, 
A merry lad, who whistled, blithe and gay, 
Who whistled clear with all the art of him, 
And called, “I’ll help you with your load 


today. 


I'll help you”; oh, the hungry heart of him 
Who heard that comrade’s voice along the 


way. 
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THE FIRST OBLIGATION 


OUNG men of military age and normal physique who 

are social reformers by instinct and conviction will ordi- 
narily find their best occupation at the present time in mili- 
tary service. Where the armies and navies of the nations 
are fighting for democracy and for the maintenance of the 
fabric of international law, there rather than in relief work, 
or in other civilian occupations, should social workers and 
students of social problems take their place shoulder to shoul- 
der with the elect of every other calling. And where these 
able-bodied, fighting men are in the body, there in the spirit 
should be the rest of us who are not young enough or strong 
enough to be acceptable. 

The nation demands, and rightly demands, the unqualified 
moral support of all its citizens—male and female, qualified 
or not qualified for military service. ‘The basis of this demand 
is not patriotism in general, or militarism in any degree, 
but the very justice of the national cause, the supreme impor- 
tance of the issues at stake. “Truth needs now not apologists, 
but defenders. Humanity needs not lip confessors, but cham- 
pions. Civilization needs not expounders, but exponents. 
Internationalism needs practical builders who know the pre- 
cise lay of the national foundations. “The peacemakers who 
shall be called the children of God are none other than the 
stern, unsentimental, stout-hearted fighting men who now 
strive with might and main to build a lasting international 
peace, who are the exponents of civilization where it is threat- 
ened, the champions of humanity, the defenders of truth. 

These are the great social forces of war time: faith in the 
righteousness and justice of the national purpose; reliance on 
the moral support of the whole body of the people; voluntary 
suppression of captious criticism; and strenuous, unified sup- 
port through all legitimate channels of those who in the 
fighting forces or in the government are carrying the burden 
of responsibility. Official and voluntary social agencies, edu- 
cational and philanthropic institutions, have a conspicuous 
part to play in securing this unity of action and unanimity of 
support. 

The conscientious objectors and those who clamor for 
peace without regard to the purposes of the war and 
whether they have been attained need not be judged harshly; 
but they are to be pitied that in the greatest crisis of all his- 
tory they have failed. ‘The nation needs their moral support 
and they have been unable to respond. Issues more pro- 
found than those of the Reformation or the French Revolution 
have left them cold. “They have had to make nice calculations 
as to how far they can go in opposition to the national will 
and still keep out of jail. “They are deserters where they 
might have been partakers in the national life at one of the 
supreme moments. “They are exerting a divisive, paralyzing 
influence, as far as their influence goes, instead of a strength- 
ening, unifying and invigorating force. The grievance against 
them is not so much any positive harm they will do, as that 
they are a burden to carry, a negative instead of an affirmative 
element in its long struggle for a lasting and desirable peace. 
In order that we may live peacefully hereafter with Germans, 
the first consideration is to win this war against the mili- 
tary autocracy of Germany. ‘To win this war will not of it- 
self overthrow Prussian militarism. That can be done only 
in Germany itself. But defeat in the war will make the 
task of those Germans who desire liberty and international 
peace based on law and mutual good will infinitely easier. 
Internationalists and social reformers belong above all others 
in the fighting ranks of America. 

War has its own dangers physical and social, both in defeat 
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and in victory. Against those dangers we shall need to create 
our defenses and safeguards and we shall have to do this 
as we go along. About the least useful of all people, however, 
in the defense against such dangers will be those who stand 
aloof from the emotions and do not share affirmatively in the 
national undertaking. ‘The first qualification for preserving 
the ideals of democracy at home in the present crisis is to 
appreciate its deadly peril in the world at large. 


A PERMANENT NATIONAL REGISTRY 


HE exigencies of war have already made us acutely 

conscious of some of the defects in our social organiza- 
tion. One of these is the almost oriental indifference we 
show about the human units of our population. Once in ten 
years we count them, to be sure, and we began to do this 
before the European nations generally had adopted the plan 
of a periodical census. “That is as much as we do, however, 
as a nation. Between times, if we happen to want to know 
what the population is—as we frequently do—we have no 
recourse but to estimates. 

Estimates we call them when we want to believe in them, 
but what with immigration, migration north and east and west 
and to cities, the mobility of labor generally, and variations 
in the rate of natural increase and decrease by birth and 
death, we know perfectly well that they are nothing but 
guesses, no matter how laborious the calculations we perform — 
to arrive at them. When it is a question merely of the total 
population of the whole country, the estimates prove to be 
close to the facts, but for a single city or state, especially if 
sub-divisions of sex and age are attempted, they are dis- 
appointing. 

Some states and some cities, more curious about themselves 
than the rest of the nation, make a count of their own be- 
tween the federal census years, but it is generally found that 
estimates based on these local counts are wilder guesses 
than those which depend on the federal censuses alone. 

When Congress decided to raise two armies of half a mil- 
lion each, from the male population “between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty, both inclusive,” Congress knew that 
we had more than a million men of that age, and could even 
count with confidence on there being something like ten mil- 
lion, as the Census Bureau estimated. Where these young 
men lived, however, how many of them were unnaturalized 
foreigners, how many were “alien enemies,’’ what occupa- 
tions they were in, how many of them were proper subjects 
for exemption within the intention of the draft law—such 
vital questions as these could be answered only by conjecture. 

On one of these points, the first and simplest, the distribu- 
tion of the men of draft age over the country, estimates 
were worked out by the Census Bureau. The registration in 
the state of Washington was 49.8 per cent of this estimate; 
in Michigan and Connecticut it was 129 per cent. This 
does not mean that there was evasion in Washington and 
duplicate registration through excess of patriotism in Connecti- 
cut and Michigan; nor does it mean-that the Census Bureau 
sade mistakes in its calculations; but merely that population 
had shifted between 1910 and 1917 in different directions 
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in WAR TIME 


By Edward T. Devine 


and different degrees from those that had characterized its 
development in the decade between 1900 and 1910, and that 
there was no means of knowing what the changes had been. 

If we had a permanent registration of the entire popula- 
tion, kept constantly corrected, such as several European coun- 
tries have had for many years, all this information would 
have been automatically available when it was needed. As it 
was, it was necessary to make a special enumeration of the 
men concerned, creating an elaborate machinery for the pur- 
pose, interrupting important work in order to supply the per- 
sonnel, and waiting until the work was done before the draft 
could be made. The law was signed on May 18; the state 
quotas were not allotted until July 13. 


The inconvenience of such ignorance as ours about the 
population at a time like this must be clear to all. It has 
less obvious disadvantages which are more serious. For ex- 
ample, the estimates of population which have proved so far 
from accurate in certain cases are the only basis we have for 
the vital statistics which are our guide in measures for the 
public health. The death-rate of men 21-30 years of age 
in Washington this year, based on the estimated population, 
would be only one-half the true death-rate; in Connecticut it 
would be 29 per cent too high. ‘This is probably the ex- 
treme instance. Probably women and children and older 
men have not been shifting so abnormally as the particular 
group of men in whom we are just now most interested. 
In greater or less degree, however, the lack of accurate in- 
formation about the population hampers us in all our social 
planning. 

A general registration of the entire population, kept con- 
stantly corrected from birth to death, would replace the fifty 
or more partial registrations which we now have—taken by 
as many different authorities, official or self-constituted—each 
affecting a considerable part of the population and overlapping 
one another to an extraordinary degree. A single comprehen- 
sive one would be much less expensive. It should, of course, 
be accessible to all who have legitimate occasion to consult it, 
but not to the idly inquisitive. In Europe it is ordinarily ad- 
ministered by the police department. In America the health 
department would probably be an equally efficient and more 
acceptable agency; or it might be better to organize a special 
registration service throughout the country, responsible to the 
federal census bureau. 


Whatever the machinery decided upon, the product, when 
perfected, would be of inestimable advantage to social welfare. 
It would make possible accurate vital statistics. It would sim- 
plify elections, assessments, the securing of all sorts of licenses, 
the enforcing of child-labor laws and school attendance. It 
would serve as a guide for town-planning, school-planning, 
church-planning. It would keep us informed about many 
economic and social conditions. It would save the ordinary 
citizen and many officials a great deal of inconvenience. The 
war is habituating us to the idea. “This may be an opportune 
time for the formation of a national committee which, acting 
with the census bureau and other registration authorities, 
would work out a plan and begin to ‘“‘educate the public” to 
accept or even to demand it. 
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QUEER AMERICAN INFLUENCES IN RUSSIA 


EMBERS of the American mission to Russia seem to 

have been surprised and shocked by the unfavorable ac- 
counts of American life given in that country by many of the 
ten thousand or so who, with the permission and in some cases 
with the help of their government, have returned from the 
United States after the fall of the dynasty. Had they been 
more intimately acquainted with the life of the Russian col- 
onies in the United States, the critical attitude of these recent 
emigrants might have appeared to them more natural. 

Of pure Russians, that is excluding Jews and Ruthenians 
as well as Poles, Lithuanians and Letts, there are in the 
United States probably 300,000. The largest colonies of 
them are in New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. The city 
of New York probably has 30,000 of them and Chicago about 
20,000. Of western cities none has a Russian population of 
more than 5,000. Though the proportion of illiterates among 
American Russians is much smaller than in the home country, 
they are handicapped by their ignorance of the Roman alpha- 
bet and in many cases by an education much inferior to that 
of immigrants from other European countries. In spite of 
this, the proportion of men of extraordinary intellectual 
gifts is considerable among the Russian immigrants, for the 
simple reason that in their case much more than in that of 
others it was a striving for spiritual emancipation rather than 
economic allurements which brought them to this country. 

Different circumstances have thus combined to make the 
Americanization of our Russian immigrants particularly diffi- 
cult of accomplishment. Owing to the language barrier 
between Americans and Russians, leadership has almost en- 
tirely been-in the hands of intellectual Russians, usually po- 
litical refugees, with an intense enthusiasm for the ideals of 
democracy but little versed in practical affairs and little ac- 
quainted with the conditions of life in this country. Super- 
stition, drink and ignorance on the one hand, anarchism and 
communism on the other, have fought for the souls of our 
Russian brethren. 

Owing to their ignorance of the language and owing to 
their social habits, Russian immigrants, even more than other 
immigrants, have congregated in our large cities, with the 
result that many of them have become demoralized by bad 
housing conditions and by that despondency which comes 
from lacking opportunities of self-realization. If some of 
these men, disappointed in what they had expected to find in 
America, return to their own country with stories of the 
hardships which await the immigrant here—perhaps exag- 
gerated yet based upon painful personal experience—they are 
victims of circumstances rather than wilful perverters of 
truth. If we have, perhaps, some little reason for blaming 
them, let us not forget the much greater blame which at- 
taches to us as American citizens for having allowed so large 
a group of fine and well-intentioned participants of our na- 
tional life to become disillusioned and to return home bitter 
assailants of our institutions instead of grateful guests. We 
have left them to exploiters, at their work, in their home 
life, and in their recreation. By failing to provide them 
with enlightened leadership, which should sympathetically 
study their particular needs and organize them into a com- 
munity life favoring rapid adaptation to our conditions and 
ideas, by persecuting their own leaders as dangerous agitators 
instead of entering with them into relations of mutual educa- 
tion, we have raised up accusers of the sincerity of our 
democracy. They might have been a most valuable link be- 
tween us and the great democracy in the East; they have 

[Continued on page 449] 
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Tue RestoraTION OF TRADE UNION CONDI- 
TIONS 


By Sidney Webb. Nisbet & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1917. 109 pp. Price, 1 shilling; by 
mail of the Survey, $.46. y 

This little book of 
approximately 
one hundred pages 
should at the present 
time demand the se- 
rious attention of 
every trade - unionist, 
employer, and citizen 
interested in industrial 


War 
and 


Crafts 


relations; for in it 
[212] Sidney Webb discusses 
—i— ie 
one of the serious 
questions facing the 
English nation: How 


is organized labor to be restored to the status 
quo ante when peace is signed? 

For shortly after the outbreak of the war 
the trade unions were asked. to surrender 
their customs and rules which they had es- 
tablished after decades of bitter struggle. 
They were asked to do this for the duration 
of the war only. Realizing the pressing ne- 
cessity for the increased production of mu- 
nitions, they patriotically agreed to comply 
with the government’s request. 


With trade-union rules suspended, a tre- 
mendous revolution has occurred in British 
industry. Process of manufactures have 
been changed; new and additional machinery 
has been introduced; boys, women and un- 
apprenticed men have been engaged in work 
formerly done by skilled craftsmen; piece- 
work and bonus systems have been substi- 
tuted for time-wages, without any collective 
agreement upon a piece-work list of prices; 
hours of work have been increased; produc- 
tion has been speeded up; customary under- 
standings among the workers of what consti- 
tuted a fair day’s work, or what time should 
be taken for particular jobs, have been aban- 
doned; “scientific management” comparative- 
ly unknown in English workshops before the 
war, has become the prevailing practice. 

So far-reaching have these changes been 
that the British government will not be able 
to fulfill its pledge of restoring trade-union 
conditions at the end of the war. Employ- 
ers will not scrap their new machines, they 
will not give up the technique of “scientific 
management.” Nor will the new operatives, 
consisting mainly of women and unskilled la- 
borers, leave the positions from which they 
have been so long excluded by trade-union 
rules. 


What, then, can be done? How can the 
government and employers fulfill their 
pledge? Not by a policy of sham restoration, 
is the reply, for the mere declaration or even 
enactment that trade-union rules are re- 
established will not alter the new conditions 
in industry. What is needed, we are told, 
is a new industrial charter. And so Mr. 
Webb outlines five essential features of such 
a charter. 

The first one deals with the prevention of 
unemployment. When demobilization will 
come, and at the same time a vast number 
of munition workers will be discharged, 
there will, of course, be the danger of a grave 
unemployment situation. Enormous public 
works, on the other hand, will have to be 
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carried on at the conclusion of the war. Mr. 
Webb, therefore, urges the government to 
plan this work over each decade in such a 
manner as will maintain approximately level 
from year to year (including the fluctuating 
wage total of capitalist employers) the ag- 
gregate wage total of the kingdom. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Webb would have the govern- 
ment pay one pound a week to the Trade 
Union for every member for whom the em- 
ployment exchanges will be unable to find a 
situation. 

The second feature of the new industrial 
charter provides for the maintenance of the 
standard rates. The author suggests the for- 
mation of joint boards of employers and 
trade unions in each industry, who “should 
be required, within a certain time, to formu- 
late for the whole industry a precisely defi- 
nite standard rate applicable to each trade 
and section of the industry and based upon 
the existing practice of the best employers.” 
The same board should fix piece rates. He 
would also have minimum wages prescribed 
for those industries in which the bulk of 
operatives earn less than 30s. per week. 

A constitution for factory and industry is 
next outlined. ‘The main provisions of this 
constitution should be the universal accept- 
ance of trade unionism by employers, and the 
establishment of workshop committees to 
whom the employer should be required to 
communicate any new rules at least one week 
prior to their adoption. And, if possible, he 
would have a deliberative, national council 
for each industry which would consider such 
general questions as the regularization of 
wages, unemployment, employment of par- 
tially disabled soldiers, technical training, 
publicity, and investigation into possible lines 
of improvement. 

If the workers, in the fourth place, are to 
be guaranteed against unemployment, against 
the nibbling of the standard rates, and 
against the dangers of individual bargaining, 
they should give up those customs which re- 
strict output. 

Finally, “the skilled crafts should abandon 
their monopoly, and allow the employer to 
put any person, male or female, to any work, 
conditional on (1) the fixed standard rate for 
the work as actually performed being paid; 
and (2) on the person immediately joining 
the Trade Union concerned (which must, of 
course, be open to that person).” 

Ben M. SELEKMAN, 
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THE WORKERS AND EDUCATION 
By Frederick John Gillman. George All 
& Unwin, Ltd., London. 68 pp. Price, $.40 
by mail of the Survey, $.50. 
Concisely, but wi 
sufficient detail, M 
Gillman sets before w 


Experiments an account of some 
- the most vital of re 
cent experiments in 
Democracy adult education. Thi 


little volume may be 
specially recommend 
ed to pessimist 
Branches of the Na 
tional Union of Rail- 
way men and of th 
Locomotive Engineme 
and Firemen sitting down together on a Sun 
day afternoon to discuss with the utmos 
frankness subjects of philosophy and relig- 
ion; and, on the other hand, large employer 
of labor handsomely endowing educational | 
_institutions where socialism, labor organiza- | 
tion and the most fundamental economic and 
social problems are freely discussed—where, _ 
in fact, budding labor leaders are equipped — 
with knowledge and power—such things © 
really can be found in England today. : | 


Ba 


Arising out of the adult school movement 
which, with a religious background, never-— 
theless has long become cultural in the widest — 
sense, a new group of settlements, guest 
houses, lecture schools, summer schools, and 
study circles has grown up in recent years. 
The present reviewer has visited many of — 
those mentioned in this book and can youch 
for it that the description which it gives of 
the tone and freedom of these institutions— 
much too formal a term for these simple 
meeting-houses and country places—is in no 
way exaggerated. “It has often been re- 
marked (of the lecture schools) that these © 
meetings seem to recall the spontaneity and — 
eagerness of the gatherings of the early | 
Christian Church. Men and women have — 
again and again testified that in them they 
have experienced new visions of religious — 
truth and duty and have made fresh resolves — 
for service.” 


The secret, if there be a secret, is per- 
haps that in this effort—as in that of the © 
Workers’ Education Association with which 
it is closely afhliated—the education of the 
adult is based upon a genuinely democratic 
foundation as regards everything connected © 
with it, including choice of subjects, and, to 
some extent, of teachers. The religious mo- 
tive is not tacked on as a necessary evil to 
please some financial supporter; nor is some 
fanciful excursion into economics, history, 
literature, and art, made the excuse for — 
roping unbelievers into a religious meeting- 
house. Here the discussion of religious top- 
ics arises naturally out of the every-day 
problems in home, in industry, in politics, of 
those who come together. In the same way, 
history and literature, not as general branches 
of human learning, but where they touch and 
deepen every-day experience, naturally group 
themselves into a scheme of study which is 
spontaneous and vital. 


Some of the most interesting experiments 
recorded in this book are those made by The- 
odore Grubb in a remote rural environment. 
Those interested in the rural church and de- 
sirous to know how a man of education can 
most advantageously share his gifts with 
the simple people among whom his lot is 
cast, should not fail to read how Grubb has 
succeeded in getting some fifty or sixty farm- 
ers to come together on dark winter evenings 
to read the Trojan Women of Euripides, or 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson; small groups of 
working folk to study Irish poetry; and 
ploughboys to give performances of As You 
Like It. Everything is possible, provided you 
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start in the right spirit of humility and true 
fellowship. B. L. 
CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRIES 


By W. Jett Lauck & Edgar Sydenstricker. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 403 pp. Price, 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey, $1.90. 

It was a valuable 
and worth-while thing 
that W. Jett Lauck 
and Edgar Syden- 
stricker did for the 
United States commis- 
sion on industrial rela- 
tions when they ana- 
lyzed results of the 
more important inquir- 
ies of recent years into 
the economic condition 
of the wage-earner. 
Since the commission 
failed to publish the report, it is fortunate 
that the authors have made a book out of it 
and that Funk & Wagnalls have published it, 
under thé title Conditions of Labor in Amer- 
ican Industries. 

The book discusses the composition and 
character of the labor population of Amer- 
ica, earnings, unemployment, family income, 
health; and briefly, under the chapter head- 
ing, Working Conditions, such subjects as 
hours, accidents, profit-sharing and welfare 
work. Despite these various subjects, the 
book is devoted, in the main, to an ex- 
amination of the income of the American 
wage-earner and a consideration of its 
sufficiency, 

The chapters that deal with that subject 
are worth reading. One may not always 
agree with the conclusions—based as they 
are on statistics that are anywhere from four 
to sixteen years old and some of them ques- 
tionable too—but the discussions are illumi- 
nating and the figures are the only ones we 
have. Why the authors thought they ought 
to offer a minimum wage essential to the 
maintenance of a normal standard of life 
for a workman’s family, it is difficult to un- 
derstand, especially when they placed the fig- 
ure at $800 a year—a sum lower than other 
recent estimates and lower than the most au- 
thoritative data published in the book would 
seem logically to require. 

It is a little hard to do justice to the book 
because the reader cannot help feeling, when 
he is through, that he has been somewhat 
trifled with. The book is full of little errors 
of varying degrees of importance, from mis- 
spelled names to misstatements of fact. Why 
must the authors refer several times ‘to the 
“306 possible working days” in a year, as if 
everyone knew just which days they are, 
when, as a matter of fact, if you deduct the 
fifty-two Sundays there are three hundred 
and thirteen working days, and if you de- 
duct the generally observed national holidays 
you will have in most of the industrial states 
three hundred and four days left? And 
then, somewhere else, without a word of 
apology, they make it three hundred days. 

Dates get mixed, words are omitted, pages 
at one point are incorrectly inserted, and the 
Survey is solemnly listed as Official Organ of 
the Charity Organization Corporation of the 
City of New York! 

These are minor matters, most of them 
due, unquestionably, to hasty proofreading. 
But there are other errors that are more 
serious. Lauck and Sydenstricker surely 
know that the non-union operators in the bi- 
tuminous fields of the country are fairly 
numerous, and some of them are fairly large, 
yet they tell us (page 185) that there is only 
one big non-union operator in the country. It 
is equally incorrect to say that the opposition 
of the American Federation of Labor to eight 
hours by law is due to the opposition of the 
majority to the socialist faction. The Social- 


ists believe in a legal limit on hours of labor, 
but so do John B. Lennon, James O’Connell 
and John Mitchell, not to mention the Pa- 
cific Coast unions, which are aggressive but 
as far from Socialism as Samuel Gompers 
himself. 

It is a curious lapse when the authors 
intimate on page 309 that workers who have 
suffered for many generations from bad hou- 
sing conditions have become accustomed to 
the situation and lost the desire for better 
surroundings. Not only is this view contrary 
to that of most students, but the authors 
themselves say on page 367, “there will be 
few to combat proportions of these wage- 
working families would live under such con- 
ditions (i. e., bad and insanitary housing) if 
their incomes were sufficient to enable them 
to live under better conditions.” 

Joun A. Fitcu. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL ENTER-_ 


PRISES 

By E. D. Jones. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

The main topics treated in this book are, 
first, the problem of equipment; second, the 
formation of an administrative organization; 
third, the adjustment of the relations of la- 
bor and capital; and fourth, the process of 
mercantile distribution. The factory, rather 
than the methods of commercial organization, 
has in the main been the subject of discussion. 

The treatment of the relations between 
capital and labor occupies approximately one- 
third the book. It considers in succession 
employment, shop training, discipline, the 
working environment, measurement of work 
done, rewards in wages and promotion or 
discharge, and welfare work. The various 
ae systems are treated in considerable de- 
tall. 

‘The author’s purpose has been “to trace the 
application of the scientific method in indus- 
try, and to point out the efficiency and the 
charm of an economic policy based upon 
welfare and service.” In the opinion of the 
reviewer, Professor Jones has attacked this 
somewhat formidable task with considerable 
success. 

E. B. Gowin. 


ULTIMATE DEMOCRACY AND ITs MAKING 
By Newell L. Sims. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
347 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY, $1.65. 


aan, The optimism of a 
Jeffersonian democrat 


Another | who is also a soci- 
P ologist—the author is 
ax professor of soci- 
Romana ology in the Univer- 


a very readable book 
of this statement of 
reasons for believing 
that the world is on its 
way to an ultimate de- 
mocritization. 

As conceived by him 
democracy is essentially a matter of equal- 
ity, with liberty and fraternity as necessary 
expressions. It existed in the pioneer days 
of America, but has declined under the 
inequalities forced by our rapid industrial 
growth and under our wholesale welcoming 
of alien populations. This decline, he be- 
lieves, is only temporary. Democracy will 
again come into its own when a program 
of four necessary changes has been ful- 
filled—economic equality; a eugenics to pre- 
vent inefficiency; a new type of sovereignty 
in which “the popular will causes the whole 
social organism to function for the good 
of all its parts”; and finally, “social equi- 
libration,’ a process of so equalizing the 
various energies of the race that occasions 
for disturbances like wars between classes 
or nations will disappear. The remaining 
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chapters are concerned with the forces now 
at work to hasten this adyance. 

The book is interesting for the happy 
manner in which the writer marshals au- 
thorities and concrete instances (whose 
truth no one can deny) in defense of his 
cheerful thesis. We need not debate wheth- 
er the democracy he beholds is quite so cer- 
tain to arrive. More to the point is the 
bias which makes him single out equality 
as the distinguishing feature in democracy 
and then rule out as anti-democratic all 
that offends his idea of what equality should 
mean. For instance, it is not altogether 
scientific, to say the least, to look upon the 
immigration of recent decades as wholly a 
menace; and though he does not treat spe- 
cifically the problem raised by the Negro, 
surely the latter cannot be absent from his 
mind when he adduces the necessity of a 
eugenics which will make equality pos- 
sible by weeding out the “constitutionally 
incapable.” 

We prefer to believe that a much more 
desirable destiny for America than Pro- 
fessor Sims indicates is a democracy in 
which the existence of those biological di- 
versities which he deprecates is rather re- 
garded as a challenge to the ethical sense 
to produce a finer mode of living together 
than any democracy, past or present, has 
cared to create. The type of social stabil- 
ity which he hails as an ultimate solution 
is perilously akin, we cannot help thinking, 
to the pax Romana of old. 

Henry NEUMANN. 


AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR 
By A. D. Hall, F.R.S.  E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 137 pp Price, $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.31. 


“In the forefront I 
should place the de- 
velopment in Great 
Britain of extensive 
farms worked upon the 
same principles as 
large industrial con- 
cerns.’ With this rec- 
ommendation, the au- 

(DO)¥ thor puts himself in 
EY D. 4c entire opposition to the 
recommendations of 

the majority of rural 

economists and land 

a reformers in England 
prior to the war. While there was disagree- 
ment on almost every other point, it was 
generally agreed that England suffered from 
the large size of her holdings and that prog- 
ress was to be sought in rapidly increasing 
the number of smaller farms. But the war 
has changed many plans; and one would not 
be surprised to hear that Mr. Hall’s ideas on 
the development of agriculture after the war 
are shared by many. For the viewpoint has 
undergone a complete transformation. Both 
rural and industrial problems now are dis- 
cussed with an emphasis on productivity and 
efficiency such as England has never known 
before; whereas, three years ago, considera- 
tions of social economy were in the fore- 
ground. 

Thus it is typical that Mr. Hall discusses 
at length the advantages of large-scale farm- 
ing without once trying to reconcile his rec- 
ommendations with the demand for a vastly 
increased independent rural population which 
dominated popular imagination during the 
Lloyd-Georgian land campaign. In 1913, the 
reader of this chapter would have said, “Of 
course, what you say may be very true about 
the necessity for large farms in order to 
make practicable the use of machinery and 
to work the land economically. But even a 
large addition of laborers per acre, and 
better paid laborers, is not the same thing as 
a strong, independent, self-reliant and pros- 
pering community of yeomen.” 3 


Profession 
or 
Slavery ? 
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Then the talk was all of the laborer’s 
“ladder of progress” towards independence 
and prosperity by the rungs of land and hou- 
sing laws, minimum wage boards, right to 
own a garden, adequate provision of small 
holdings by state and county to meet the 
demand, credits, education, and cooperation. 
Now Mr. Hall seems to take it for granted 
that the nation will be satisfied if only con- 
ditions of labor are somewhat improved, pro- 
vided that the maximum yield of food is ob- 
tained. Not that he is opposed to small 
holdings; indeed, he has some exceedingly 
thoughtful suggestions how the best might be 
made of them. But somehow one feels that, 
to his mind, their provision is at best a 
sop to popular clamor, and that the future 
of English agriculture lies in the lay- 
ing together of holdings rather than their 
splitting. 

Thus, though extremely interesting in his 
detailed suggestions, which often are much 
to the point, the author is unconvincing on 
his main thesis because this really hinges on 
a question which falls outside the scope of 
his book, namely: What is British tariff pol- 
icy going to be after the war? If Free Trade 
is preserved in essentials, then this insistence 
on maximum food production for the nation 
is an exaggeration and a snare. There are 
other national interests which must not be 
lost sight of. Above all, the United King- 
dom will need to use every incentive in her 
power to stimulate a return to the land and 
the building up of rural community life for 
the sake of the physical recuperation of the 
race. The creation of industrialized farm- 
ing conditions with managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, and a functional sub-division 
of skilled and unskilled laborers, such as pro- 
posed by Mr. Hall, would act in direct oppo- 
sition to such incentives; it would deprive 
work on the land of the one hope which it 
holds out to the worker, the escape from 
wage slavery. 

Beal. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 

By W. H. S. Stevens. University of Chi- 

cago Press. 265 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail 

of the SurvEY, $1.60. 

A government can recognize monopolies 
and control them, or it can rely on competi- 
tion as the regulating factor. We have been 
committed to the latter policy, but it has not 
been self-operative. Hence the Sherman Anti- 
trust law, and later the Trade Commission 
act. The effort to maintain free competi- 
tion, however, has necessitated practical reg- 
ulation. We have not yet officially recog- 
nized the legitimacy of combination, for the 
Sherman law is actively in operation, but 
under the pressure of war necessity coal and 
iron producers are being forced to fix prices. 
The experience of the war is going to make 
us recognize the monopoly principle in many 
of the fundamental industries and fix prices 
in those industries. This will make it the 
easier to maintain free competition where it 
is economically justifiable. 

Mr. Stevents is confident of the Trade 
Commission’s ability to cope with the evils of 
unfair competition. He does not seem to rec- 
ognize that changes in governmental policy 
may be just as imperative as reformation of 
business ethics. There is a growing belief 
that we have sinned politically rather than 
economically. What is desired is maximum 
utilities at minimum cost. Where competi- 
tion is wasteful it should not be forced by 
law. 

Nowhere else will be found under one 
cover the data which this book supplies. 
For this reason it is of invaluable assistance 
to the student of the trust problem. Particu- 
larly timely is it at this moment when the 
question of policy in the mater of price regu- 
lation is in everybody’s mind. 

H. F. Grapy. 


THESURVEY FOR AUGUST 


THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF GREAT 
Britain 
By William F. Willoughby, Westel W. 
Willoughby, and Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
D. Appleton & Co. 362 pp. Price, $2.75; 
by mail of the Survey, $3. 
This is the first of 
a series of studies in 
administration pub- 
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tute of Government 
Research, organized 
last year. The second 
volume is a much- 
needed translation of 
the seventh edition of 
Stourm’s famous work 
on the budget. The 
third will be The 
Principles Governing Retirement from the 
Public Service, by Lewis Merriam. It 
is needless to say that such studies as 
these are valuable, for in the matter of 
efficiency in government we have much to 
learn. 

The Financial Administration of Great 
Britain is in the form of a report by a 
commission of three American scholars 
whose qualifications for the task are well 
known to the readers of the Survey. It 
would have been difficult to find three men 
better qualified than they. 

The original plans of the commission in- 
volved an intensive study of the financial 
administration of Germany and France as 
well as of that of Great Britain, but these 
were interrupted by the war and only the 
investigation of the British system was com- 
pleted. The excellence of this one part will 
cause students of finance and government to 
regret that the plans could not be carried out 
as conceived. 

Readers who desire a popular, and at the 
same time a scientific, account of the British 
system, will perhaps prefer E. Hilton Young’s 
The System of National Finance (published 
in 1915) to the report under review. The 
two books cover much the same ground and 
the authors arrive at about the same conclu- 
sions as to the good and the weak points 
in the system. For American students, how- 
ever, The Financial Administration of Great 
Britain will be superior to Young’s volume 
because of its many references to American 
practice and its conclusions in the way of 
lessons the United States may learn from 
Great Britain. 

The authors of the Financial Administra- 
tion of Great Britain endeavor to set forth 
the fundamental principles upon which the 
British system rests and to bring out clearly 
the specific means employed in putting these 
principles into execution. After an analysis 
of the problem of financial administration, 
the commission discusses in turn in twelve 
chapters the fundamentals of the English 
system, the preparation and submission of 
“the estimates” by the executive, the char- 
acter and form of these “estimates,” appro- 
priations in aid and the voting of moneys 
by Parliament, the disbursement of public 
funds, treasury control over expenditures, 
the office of Public Works and Public Build- 
ings, the Stationery Office, the auditing of 
public accounts, the system of financial re- 
ports, and the budget. 

Conclusions are drawn with more or less 
reference to our own situation. The au- 
thors suggest that in striving for budgetary 
reform in this country we should seek to 
secure the formulation of a budget by the 
executive and the provision of organs and a 
procedure through which budgetary control 
may be secured, and not seek to place lim- 
itations on the power now exercised by the 
legislative body in the voting of appropria- 
tions. : 


H. A. Mitts. 
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CIVILIZED COMMERCIALISM. By Ernest G. Stevens. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 252 pp. Price, $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

America’s Case AGarnst GERMANY. By Lindsay 
Rogers. E. P. Dutton & Co. 264 pp. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

A Hanpsoox or AMERICAN PrivaTE ScHoots. By 
Porter E. Sargent. Porter E. Sargent. 664 pp. 
Price, $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

Tue British Navy at War. By W. MacNeile 
Dixon. Houghton Mifflin Co. 93 pp. Price, 
$.75; by mail of the Survey, $.81. 


Tue Bupcet. By Rene Stourm. D. Appleton & 
Co. 619 pp. Price, $3.75; by mail of the Sur- 
vey, $3.95. 

Tue RELIGIONS OF THE WorLp. By George A. 
Barton. Univ. of Chicago Press. 349 pp. 
Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 


Tue ResirtH oF Russia. By Isaac F. Marcosson. 
John Lane Co. 208 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.35. . 

Tue Gertinc Wett or Dororuy. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. E. P. Dutton & Co. 251 pp. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

How to Cur Foop Costs. By Lenna Frances 
Cooper. Good Health Publishing Co. 128 pp. 
Price, $.75; by mail of the Survey, $.80. 


Tue Smart Community Hospitar. By John 
Allan Hornsby. Modern Hospital Publishing 
Co. 109 pp. Piice: $1.00; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY, $1.06. 


Tue House 1n Orver. By Louise Collier Willcox, 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 27 pp. Price, 25 
cents; by mail of the Survey, 28 cents. 

A Concise History oF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
By William Henry Roberts. Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 85 pp. Price, 50 cents; by mail 
of the Survey, 55 cents. 

HEROES OF THE Campus. By Joseph W. Cochran. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 168 pp. 
Price, 60 cents; by mail of the Survey, 66 cents. 


Tue Joyrut Years. By F. T. Wawn. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company 468 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.65. 

Tue Mopern Mitx Prositem. By J. Scott Mac- 


Nutt. The Macmillan Company. 258 pp. Price 
$2; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

Tue FRONTIERS OF LANGUAGE AND NATIONALITY 
In Evrore. By Leon Dominian. Henry Holt 


& Company. 375 pp. Price, $3; by mail of 


the Survey, $3.30. 

Rurat Socrotocy. By Paul L. Vogt. D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 443 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.65. 

Woman’s Errort. By A. E. Metcalfe. Longmans, 
Green & Company. 381 pp. Price, $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.40. ; 

Suett Suocx. By G. Elliott Smith, M.D. Long- 
mans, Green & Company. 135 pp. Price, $1; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.10. 

Henry Tuoreav. By Edward Waldo Emerson. 
Houghton Miffin Company. 152 pp. Price, 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

Tue Oricin, Symproms, ParHoLocy, TREATMENT 
AND PROPHYLAXIS OF Toxic JAUNDICE OBSERVED 
In Munition Workers. By T. M. Legge, M.D., 
and others. Longmans, Green & Company. 106 
pp. Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.60. 

Tue ENGLISH-SPEAKING Peortes. By George Louis. 
Beers. The Macmillan Company. 322 pp. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

Tue YoutTH aNp THE Nation. By Harry H. Moore. 
The Macmillan Company. 179 pp. Price, $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

A Strupent 1n Arms. By Donald Hankey. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 246 pp. Price, $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

Tue Mastery oF Nervousness. By Robert S. 
Carroll, M.D. Macmillan Company. 346 pp. 
Price, $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

Tue Master oF THE Hits. By Sarah Johnson 
Cocke. E. P. Dutton & Co. 327 pp. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

Tue FRASER BupGET FOR PERSONAL OR FAMILY 
Expenses. By Alice Spear Fraser. Tapley 
Specialty Company. 31 pp. Price, $.75; by 
mail of the Survey, $.82. ‘ 

War Foop. By /Amy L. Handy. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 76 pp. Price, $.75; by mail of the 
Survey, $.80. 

THe Lure or Arrica. By Cornelius H. Patton. 
Missionary Education Movement. 205 pp. Price, 
$.60 cloth; $.40 paper; by mail of the Survey, 
$.66, or $.44. 

Tue Evotution or Mopern Capitarism (Enlarged 
edition). By John A. Hobson. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 488 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.62. 


A Sotprer’s Memories. By George Younghus- 


band. E. P. Dutton & Co. 355 pp. Price 
$5; by mail of the Survey $5.20. 
Goop Heattu. By Alvah H. Doty, D. Apple- 


ton & Co. 304 pp. 
the Survey $1.62. 


Price $1.50; by mail of 


Soctat PropreMs 1n Porto Rico.. By Fred K. 
Fleagle. D. C. Heath & Co. 139 pp. Price 
$1 postpaid. 

Tue Mexican Prostem. By C. W. Barron. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 136 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the Survey $1.06. 

CurRIst IN THE Poetry or To-pay. By Martha 
Foote Crow. Woman’s Press. 207 pp. Price 


$1; by mail of the Survey $1.08. 


THE NEW SLOGAN, “BACK TO 
THE SEA” 


HE lure of the sea, almost for- 

gotten in this age of floating sky- 
scrapers and machine-shops, is to be re- 
vived and held up before the eyes of 
American youth. Not merely the sea’s 
old romance, but a career—an oppor- 
tunity to work out a man’s individual 
capabilities amid favorable rather than 
deadening surroundings, and an oppor- 
tunity to help make American seamen 
the most advanced of the wage-working 
groups on the globe—this is the picture 
which the United States government, 
the ship-owning employers and the rep- 
resentatives of the International Sea- 
men’s Union and the Masters’, Mates’ 
and Pilots’ Associations have outlined in 
a call sent out from Washington on 
August 9. 

Back of this call is a series of con- 
ferences between these three factors— 
the government, the owners and the 
workers—which on May 8 led to tenta- 
tive agreement upon an advanced scale 
of wages, since ratified by vote of the 
men and now ratified, in Washington, 
by a special conference committee of 
the three parties. 

Under this agreement the old strug- 
gle between the ship-owners of the At- 
lantic and of the Gulf of Mexico against 
the organizing of the crews and against 
the enactment of the seamen’s law is 
buried. The need for bringing men 
back from the land to the ships is im- 
perative. Government influence has 
been turned upon the ship-owners, and 
self-interest—their desire to charter the 
government-built vessels which will 
soon be launched—has played a part. 
Andrew Furuseth, president of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union of North 
America, has for more than a year been 
carrying on negotiations leading up to 
this treaty of peace and of mutual effort 
for the new merchant marine. Hence 
the conference of all parties in Wash- 
ington on August 1-2, and the selection 
of a committee of six ship-owners, six 
representatives of the organized seamen 
and officers and one each from the De- 
partments of Labor, of Commerce and 


of the United States Shipping Board. 
This joint committee ratified the new 
wage scale, as follows: 


Sailors and firemen, $60 per month; coal 
passers, $50; oilers and water tenders, $65; 
boatswains, $70; carpenters, $75 per month; 
overtime pay for cargo work, 50 cents an 
hour; overtime for ship’ work, 40 cents an 
hour; bonus for going into the war zone, 50 
per cent of wages, bonus and wages to con- 
tinue until crew arrive back in the United 
States; compensation for loss of personal 
effects caused by war conditions, $100; cooks 
and stewards to continue at their present 
rate of wages. 


The committee then agreed 


that a certain number of boys determined by 
the number of men carried are to be em- 
ployed, in addition to the usual crew; that a 
number of ordinary seamen will be employed 
in proportion to the number of able seamen 
carried. Thus, a vessel now carrying 8 
men on deck will carry 6 able seamen, 2 
ordinary seamen and 2 boys, such ordinary 
seamen and boys to have ample opportunity 
to learn the work usually demanded of able 
seamen. 


In other words, the old-time custom 
of teaching the sailoring trade to boys 
who love the ocean will be restored to 
build up the personnel of the American 
merchant fleets. 

No progress was made in settling the 
contest over the pass-book, or “welfare” 
system, on the Great Lakes lines, against 
which the seamen have fought for many 
years. ‘The lakes ship-owners were not 
represented in the conference. Pledges 
were given by the government repre- 
sentatives, however, that a way would 
be found to.end this grievance. 
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LAW AND ORDER FOR THE 
NEGRO 


VISION of a new South, in 

which the Negro, aided by the 
understanding and cooperation of the 
white race, shall live happily and use- 
fully, free from violence and from dis- 
crimination, was raised at a Conference 
on Mob Violence held in Robert E. Lee 
Hall, Blue Ridge, N. C., the first week 
in August. Its principles were set down 
in permanent record and are to be pro- 
jected into a substantial educational 
campaign. Educators, ministers, club- 
women, church leaders, editors, judges, 
state and county officials and doctors 
were among those who attended. 

Especial significance was given the 
conference by the fact that, while its 
plans had been laid eighteen months 
ago, its actual sessions came at a time 
when Negro migration from the South 
to the North had made race relations 
the paramount social problem. of the 
South and a pressing problem in the 
North. 

The conference was brought into be- 
ing largely through the activities of 

D. Weatherford, international 
student secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, field sec- 
retary of the Blue Ridge Association 
and author of several books on the 
Negro. 

That the Negro is not migrating 
purely because of higher pay and steady 
work was stated at this conference. 
While the occasion of the present mi- 
gration is found in economic conditions, 
it has for background the fear of lynch- 
ing and other violence, the fear of in- 
dignities to colored women by white 
men, a feeling of insecurity in all the 
relations of life, the necessity of paying - 
more than the white man in stores and 
earning less in work, in unequal school- 
ing, living conditions, traveling accom- 
modations and voting, and with the gen- 
eral lack of a square deal. 

“Black men are ready to give their 
lives, as American soldiers, in this world 
war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” said Prof. John Wesley Gilbert, 
of Payne College, Augusta, Ga., a col- 
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TO MAKE DEMOCRACY SAFE FOR AMERICA 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE ON Mos VIOLENCE 


. . . Weare convinced that the solution 
of the problem before us is essential to the 
task of making democracy safe in America, 
that America may help make the world safe 
for democracy. 

1. The so-called Negro problem is a detail 
of the age-long and universal human prob- 
lem of how the different peoples of the earth, 
and even the same people, though separated 
by differences in religion, language, customs, 
civic attitudes, social and economic status, 
occupation, profession and a multitude of 
other differences, can dwell together in peace, 
harmony and mutual helpfulness, and not in 
discord and mutual destructiveness. In but 
very few places on our planet has this lesson 
been learned; hence, the ceaseless wars, con- 
flicts and frictions. The friction between the 
races in the South is but a part of this whole. 

2. Probably the most fundamental and im- 
portant element in the complex Negro prob- 
lem is the economic one. Heretofore the 
strong, either in body or mind, have used 
their strength to exploit the weak for their 
own advantage and aggrandizement. The 
Negro, being weak, has naturally been ex- 
ploited. When, in the new era that is dawn- 
ing, the strong shall use their powers not to 
exploit the weak, but to serve them, then the 
Negro along with other weak and backward 
races shall receive not only a square deal, 
but help and encouragement to develop to 
the fullest his native capacities for the en- 
largement and enrichment of all human life. 

3. This conference deprecates any lack of 
certain and speedy justice by due process of 
law in the case of any and all crime. 

4. All officers of justice who resist any at- 
tempts at public disorder on the part of a 
mob should be publicly commended in the 
highest degree. 

5. Public sentiment should be so cultivated 
as to make it impossible for any officer to re- 
tain public office who does not to the utmost 
of his ability carry out his full oath to en- 
force the law he is sworn to uphold. 

6. We hold as fundamental that for the 
Negro, as well as for all other human be- 
ings, home ownership is the basis of security, 
stability of citizenship, full-statured civic 
responsibility, law and order, and _ social 
progress. 

7. We recommend the establishment of law 
and order leagues everywhere, with a view 
to correcting unfortunate conditions and im- 
proving surroundings that lead to insanita- 
tion, poverty, disorder and crime, and 
charged with the duty of anticipating and 
preventing mob violence whenever threat- 
ened. 

8. We urge the importance of regular and 
fearless charges to grand juries by trial 
judges on the evil of mob violence. 

9. We look forward to the time when 


physical and mental examinations by recog- 
nized experts shall be made of all persons 
on trial in our criminal courts. 

10. We endorse the formation of a southern 
speakers bureau of law and order, the mem- 
bers of which may be called on to spear 
before all bodies concerned with social prob- 
lems, looking forward to the establishment of 
similar bureaus in every southern state. 

11. We realize the immediate need of a 
fund for publication and extension work, and 
to this end we urge that contributions be sent 
to Dr. W. D. Weatherford, Nashville, Tenn. 

12. We suggest that abundant literature on 
race problems be placed in all libraries 
throughout the South. A reading list can be 
had from Dr. Weatherford. 

13. We suggest the editing of text books 
on elemental morality, on the lives and works 
of noted Negroes, and on the problems and 
progress of the Negro race, to be placed in 
the regular curriculum of all Negro public 
schools. 

14. Since the chief remedial force for the 
prevention of mob violence is the develop- 
ment of a right public sentiment, and since 
women have a large share in the creation of 
public sentiment, we believe there should be 
concerted action by women for the education 
of white women on the evils of mob violence, 
through the agencies of the home, the wom- 
en’s clubs, the chureh, organizations, the 
schools and colleges. We believe that the 
women need to impress upon the men of the 
country that mob violence is not an effective 
protection of womanhood. We believe fur- 
ther that no race is stronger than its woman- 
kind, and therefore, we exalt the integrity of 
the home as the largest asset of anv race, 
white or colored. We believe that true 
chivalry on the part of all men demands re- 
spect for womanhood, both white and col- 
ored. 

15. A committee shall be appointed to sub- 
mit for the consideration of state teachers’ 
associations, state conventions of political 
parties, state press associations and _ state 
church conventions, short resolutions urging 
obedience to law and condemning mob vio~ 
lence. 

16. That this committee prepare and sub- 
mit to state boards of education for use in 
public schools in connection with the study 
of civil government, a monograph setting 
forth obedience to lawfully constituted au- 
thority as a paramount duty of citzenship. 

17. We pledge to each other and to the 
people of both white and black races in the 
South our utmost endeavors to allay hurtful 
race prejudice, to promote mutual under- 
standing, sympathy and good will, to pro- 
cure economic justice, and in particular to 
condemn and oppose mob violence in all 
forms. 


ored man, “but they want to feel their 
own lives and liberties are safe in the 
democracy here at home.” 

While the conference was severe in 
its testimony as to conditions affecting 
the Negro, it by no’ means gave the 
impression that his lot in the South is 
uniformly bad. In some places race 
relations are all that could be desired; 
in others unjust to the extreme. Negro 
migration has been largest from the 
places where wages and other economic 
conditions have been most unfavorable 
and treatment of the Negro most severe}; 


least, where wages and treatment are 
best. 

Lynching as a preventive of any form 
of crime was shown to be absolutely 
futile. Only one-fourth of the lynch- 
ings in the last year were for crimes 
against women; many were for the most 
trivial causes. Race hatred breeds race 
hatred and race violence, race reprisal. 
Negroes connive to break the law and 
conceal offenders, because they feel sure 
they have small chance for justice. The 
spectacle of lynching® breeds brutality in 
those who do it or see it. Lynching 


does not decrease crime; it merely adds 
to lawlessness. It does not protect 
women, and the publicity but adds to 
the distress of women victims. | 

The remedies for lynching and the — 
less spectacular evils are to be found 
chiefly in the creation of a new senti-— 
ment and a new attitude toward the ~ 
Negro and a new understanding of his 
problems. Dr. Weatherford said: 


I am not sorry that Negro migration, 
with its immense economic loss to the South 
in labor values, has come. It is worth every 
dollar it has cost, if it wakes us up to the 
tremendous obligation we in the South have 
to work out our relations with the Negro. 
We have the biggest chance any people in © 
the world’s history ever had to work out the 
race problem; not the Negro problem alone, — 
but the problem everywhere found of the re- _ 
lations of a race supposedly inferior to a — 
race supposedly superior. To paraphrase the 
prophet Jonah, we are a nation on the high- 
road to a great destiny, but we are stumbling 
on that road. Let us cease to stumble. 


The conference set down specific ways 
of improving race relations in its reso- 
lutions given in the adjoining columns. 


The committee in charge is composed 
of E. C. Branson, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of North Carolina; 
Dr. Richard Hogue, Baltimore, Md.; 
C. D. Menzler, secretary of the Ten-— 
nessee State Board of Charities; Mrs. 
Arch Trawick, Nashville, Tenn.; Jack- 
son Davis, Richmond, Va., and W. D. 
Weatherford, Nashville, Tenn. 


OSBORNE WARDEN OF THE 
NAVY PRISON 


HOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, 
who, as warden of Sing Sing prison, 
was the first administrator to introduce 
self-government among adult male 
prisoners and who has done more than 
any other man of his generation to direct 
public attention to the harshness and 
stupidity of much of the old prison or- 
der, has been appointed commandant of 
the United States Naval Penitentiary — 
at Portsmouth, N. H. 
Mr. Osborne, it is understood, has — 
been given a free hand by Secretary 
Daniels to apply his own theories of 
prison administration. Self-government 
will be introduced as soon as practicable. — 
The inmates of a naval prison are in 
some respects better qualified to succeed 
with self-government than those in a 
large civil prison. ‘The general level 
of intelligence of the prisoners is apt 
to be higher. The majority of naval — 
prisoners, moreover, are young fellows 
who have gone wrong in some small 
way only; many of them have hot really 
committed criminal acts and the percent-— 
age of so-called habitual offenders is 
small. A large number have been — 
trained to wage-earning occupations. 
Under Secretary Daniels, the princi- 
ples of probation and of suspended and 
indeterminate sentences have been intro- 
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duced into naval prison administration 
[the Survey, February 10, page 552]. 
Largely as a result of these reforms the 
number of naval prisoners decreased: in 
the three years ending in 1916 from 
1,835 to 620. ‘The enlisted strength of 
the navy increased during this same pe- 
riod more than 6,000. How far the 
raising of the navy enrollment to war 
strength will increase the number of 
prisoners cannot now be told, of course. 

Last winter Mr. Osborne spent a 
week in voluntary incarceration aboard 
the naval prison ship Southery, at Ports- 
mouth, to study the conditions and treat- 
ment of the prisoners. Many of the 
changes he recommended were immedi- 
ately ordered to be made. Later he 
investigated conditions at two state pris- 
ons where naval prisoners were con- 
fined, those at Weathersfield, Conn., 
and Concord, N. H. ‘The prisoners 
there were subsequently transferred to 
the naval prison at Portsmouth. 

In accepting his appointment as com- 
mandant, Mr. Osborne declared that it 
was particularly important at the pres- 
ent time that young men sent to the 
naval prison should be returned to the 
navy as fit for service as possible, and 
that he would endeavor to make this 
object the aim of his administration. 


FOOD .CONTROL ENACTED 
AT LAST 

FTER two months of wrangling 

in House and Senate, after many 
attempts of interested parties to weaken 
important provisions and of conscien- 
tious congressmen and senators to per- 
fect a measure which in the nature of 
the case must remain incomplete, Presi- 
dent Wilson, last Friday, signed the 
food-control bill and used the power it 
conferred upon him to appoint Herbert 
C. Hoover national food administrator. 
At the same time there was passed the 
food-survey bill, which authorizes the 
Department of Agriculture to investi- 


gate those factors in the food situation 
which have to do with production and 
to aid increase of production by dis- 
tribution of seeds, fertilizer, feeds, im- 
plements and other necessities. 

Food control, as now subjected to 
Mr. Hoover’s administration, also in- 
cludes feeds, fuel, fuel oils and natural 
gas, fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, 
tools, utensils, implements, machinery 
and equipment “required for the actual 
production of foods, feeds and fuel.” 
All other articles, such as cotton and 
metals, introduced in the bill in various 
stages by amendment, were eradicated 
from the final draft. 

The act in many respects is more 
drastic than any law as yet adopted any- 
where for the purpose of preventing 
scarcity, monopolization and hoarding 
of food. It makes it an offense, for in- 
stance, to destroy any necessaries for the 
purpose of enhancing the price or re- 
stricting the supply thereof; knowingly 
to commit waste or wilfully to permit 
preventable deterioration of any neces- 
saries; to hoard any necessaries beyond 
the reasonable requirements of home or 
business; to attempt to monopolize 
them; deliberately to limit facilities for 
production, harvesting, manufacturing, 
transportation, supplying or storing; or 
to exact excessive prices. 

The President is authorized to li- 
cense the importation, manufacture, 
storing, mining or distribution of any 
of the necessaries named and to make 
stringent regulations concerning the ex- 
ercise of licenses. ‘This will not, how- 
ever, affect the business of farmers, 
gardeners or retailers, and aims at the 
correction of abuses practised by large 
dealers rather than interference with all 
the different branches of the trades con- 
cerned. 

In addition to these various pre- 
ventive powers, the President is author- 
ized also to requisition foods, feeds and 
fuels or other supplies necessary, as the 
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act curiously words it, “to the support 
of the army or the maintenance of the 
navy,” or any other public use con- 
nected with the national defense—which 
may, of course, include civilian uses, 
and, whether intended or not, would 
seem to enable the government to requi- 
sition these necessaries in any case of 
famine, whether local or general. 
Wheat, flour, meal, beans and po- 
tatoes are specified as articles which the 
government may purchase, store and 
“sell for cash at reasonable prices.” But 
in regard'to any of the necessaries sub- 
ject to control, the President may, upon 
his own judgment, take over for opera- 
tion by the government any factory, 
packing-house, oil pipe line, mine or 
other plant and restore them to their 
owners when the necessity for their use 
has ceased. Both the purchase of the 
articles named and the temporary use 
of such premises and plants must, of 
course, be paid for at a reasonable price; 
and the act prescribes the procedure to 
be adopted in case of dissatisfaction with 
the compensation offered, which will en- 
sure a fair and judicial determination. 
Much social distress last winter and 
spring was occasioned by market spec- 
ulation in necessaries which was quite 
independent of actual supplies and was 
caused entirely by market and exchange 
quotations manipulated in the interests 
of particular holders. To prevent the 
recurrence of such artificial and harm- 
ful operations, in the act termed “evil 
practices,” the government is authorized 
to make regulations governing and, if 
necessary, even prohibiting transactions 
under the rules of any exchange or sim- 
ilar institution. It may also demand 
such records and returns of all transac- 
tions of this kind as will disclose all 
the essential facts and appoint special 
agents for their investigation. 
Minimum price determination, after 
all the arguments for and against, is 
limited in the act to wheat, the only 
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article whose greatly increased produc- 
tion must, for some time to come, be 
the anxious concern of this country both 
on account of its own needs and on that 
of its allies. For the crop of 1918 the 
price fixed for No. 1 northern spring is 
two dollars per bushel, and the mini- 
mum prices for other standard grades at 
the principal interior markets will be 
determined by relation to this price as 
a basis. Such determination will hold 
good until May, 1919. To prevent pos- 
sible unfair competition of imported 
wheat which would defeat the purpose 
of this section, the government is given 
power to impose an additional import 
duty to level up the price to the price 
guaranteed to American producers. 

The famous liquor clause, as finally 
adopted, provides that after September 
6 no foods, fruits, food materials or 
feeds shall be used in the production of 
distilled spirits for beverage purposes, 
other than “‘for the fortification of pure, 
sweet wines.” Importation of distilled 
spirits also is prohibited. The Presi- 
dent is given power to regulate, limit 
or prohibit also the use of the materials 
mentioned in the production of malt or 
vinous beverages if necessary to insure 
a sufficient supply of food or if he 
deems it desirable in the interest of the 
national defense. “The maximum pen- 
alty for violation of this clause or any 
regulations made under it is a fine of 
$5,000 or two years’ imprisonment. The 
President is also empowered ‘‘and direct- 
ed” to commandeer any or all distilled 
spirits in bond or stock for redistillation 
if needed for the manufacture of muni- 
tions or military and hospital supplies 
and to take the place of other food 
materials which, without this source, 
would have to be utilized in the manu- 
facture of such munitions or supplies. 

For the administration of the act, the 
sum of $2,500,000 is appropriated, in 
addition to $150,000,000 which may 
be expended for the various purposes of 
the act. The act is in effect only for 
the duration of the war. 

While in the case of food and feed 
stuffs, price regulation will take the 
form of actual manipulation of supplies, 
the President is empowered to fix the 
price of coal and coke, either wholesale 
or retail, for the whole country or for 
certain localities. This is-to be done 
through the Federal Trade Commission. 
If a producer or dealer fails to comply 
with the regulations made his premises 
and business may be requisitioned for 
the period of the war. If a more dras- 
tic procedure seems necessary for the 
prosecution of the war, another section 
of the act enables the President to 
requisition all the output of coke and 
coal, either from any special area or 
from the entire United States, and to 
establish agencies for resale. 

A special fund of $10,000,000 is ap- 
propriated for the purchase of any 
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‘stocks of nitrate of soda found avail- 


able and deemed necessary to increase 
agricultural production in 1917 and 
1918, to be resold at cost price includ- 
ing expenses. 

Already Mr. Hoover has taken a 
number of steps which will go far to 
make effective the intention of this law. 
A staff has been enlisted for the general 
administrative work. A commission, 
headed by Harry A. Garfield, son of the 
late president and president of Williams 
College, has been appointed to fix the 
price to be paid for the wheat crop of 
1917. Wheat gamblers have been 
warned that, if necessary, the govern- 
ment will buy the whole supply. As 
a preliminary step, Mr. Hoover is tak- 
ing over control of all grain elevators 
and mills with a daily capacity of over 
100 barrels of flour, which will be sub- 
jected to a license. 

Speculation in futures is strongly dis- 
couraged by the announcement that the 
government will have no regard to the 
normal price-making machinery in dis- 
posing of the wheat supplies of the 
country. Grain exchanges, by regula- 
tions coming into force on September 1, 
are required to suspend all dealings and 
quotations in futures. Both our allies 
and neutral countries will be rationed, 
so far as grain and flour supplies from 
this country are concerned, and all pur- 
chases for the former are centralized 
in the food administration—so that the 
price regulation made for the purpose 
of stabilizing the market cannot be up- 
set by unforeseen foreign demands. A 
larger proportion of wheat than nor- 
mally will be exported in the form of 
flour, for the double purpose of con- 
serving cargo space and of keeping 
American mills fully employed. 

In contrast with other government 
departments, the food administration is 
keeping the public fully informed of 
its plans and purposes and thus con- 
ducts, through the press of the country, 
an educational campaign which is 
arousing general interest in the more de- 
tailed processes of food conservation 
which affect every home. 


THE SOCIALIST CONFERENCE 
AT STOCKHOLM 


HE efforts to arrange an_ inter- 

national conference of labor and so- 
cialist bodies at Stockholm date from 
prior to the Russian revolution. So 
far as the allied governments were con- 
cerned, there was no occasion to ex- 
press approval or disapproval, since the 
labor and socialist parties of England 
and France themselves were opposed to 
participation in the conference. Reso- 
lutions to this effect were passed twice 
by the French Socialist Party, the first 
time with a large majority, the second 
time with the narrow majority of two 
votes. Until quite recently the British 
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Labour Party and the British Socialist 
Party also were opposed to taking par 
in what was branded as a pro-German_ 
move; only the Independent Labor 
Party—of which -Ramsay MacDonald 
and Philip Snowden are leading mem- 
bers—desired to send delegates. 

With the Russian revolution, the sit- 
uation changed considerably. According 
to Morris Hillquit, of the American So- = 
cialist Party, who has twice been re- 
fused a passport to Stockholm by the 
State Department, it became a concrete 
and important proposition for Socialists 
in all the allied countries owing to two ~ 
new factors previously non-existent: 


First, the Russian Socialists were deter- 
mined to reunite the Socialist International — 
on the basis of the peace program which © 
they had induced their own government to | 
make its own, the famous program of peace © 
without annexations and without punitive 
indemnities or, in President Wilson’s phrase, — 
peace without victory. Owing to the new — 
struggles and triumphs of socialism in Rus- — 
sia, the sentiments of Socialists in other coun- — 
tries began to shift from national defense to — 
industrial and democratic reforms. ; 

Second, several more months of war and ~ 
non-realization of the expected great spring 
offensive which was to shatter the German 
positions in France and Belgium increased 
the war-weariness of the workers in the 
entente countries. There has developed a 
more open mind to suggestions for an inter- 
change of ideas such as proposed by the Rus-_ 
sian comrades. Visits of Russian Socialist 
delegates in England and France and of © 
French and English delegations in Russia ~ 
also influenced the attitude of the Socialist — 


and labor parties; and with their acceptance i 


of the Russian invitation to meet in Stockholm ~ 
with German delegates, the question of par- — 


ticipation or non-participation has become a ~ 


government question. 


In this country, the State Department 
in declining to issue passports to Mr. 
Hillquit and his colleagues of the So- 
cialist party, has the support of the 
American Federation of Labor, espe- 
cially of its president, Samuel Gompers, 
who has declared that “such a confer- 
ence” as that proposed “cannot at this 
time or in the near future be produc- 
tive of good.” 

In England, on the other hand, the 
government by deciding to adopt the 
same course, has acted in direct oppo- 
sition to the Labour Party which, on 
August 10, resolved by a ballot of 1,- 
046,000 to 550,000 votes cast by 600 
delegates to send a delegation. The 
present Cabinet thus has cut off the 
support of the party to which more than 
to any other it owes its office, thereby 
creating a political crisis. 

From the obscurity which surrounds 
the motive of the allied governments in 
their hostility to the Stockholm meet- 
ing, it would seem, Morris Hillquit 
told a representative of the Survey that 
it is not its futility which they fear but, 
on the contrary, its possible effect in 
strengthening peace sentiment among 
the workers of the allied countries. It 
is not likely that German persuasiveness 
will disturb the sentiments of such men 
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as Arthur Henderson and Albert 
Thomas, the French minister of muni- 
tions and Socialist leader, who have 
proved themselves strong supporters of 
their respective governments in the con- 
duct of the war; but there seems to be 
considerable uneasiness at the thought 
that peace terms are to be discussed at 
all at a representative gathering of 
working class leaders. ‘““There is,” says 
Mr. Hillquit, “no apparent enthusiasm 
in London and in Paris for peace on the 
Russian formula. But more obvious is 
the bureaucratic abhorrence of any in- 
ternational action taken without the due 
formality of accredited diplomacy.” 

Such discussion, however, even if it 
can be prevented from taking place by 
word of mouth, it is impossible to stifle. 
The British Labour Party on August 21 
will discuss a memorandum prepared 
by a subcommittee of the executive com- 
mittee upon the issues raised in the war 
and conditions of peace. ‘This docu- 
ment, submitted in advance to the press, 
is by no means a demand for peace at 
any price, nor does it, apparently, men- 
tion an “early” peacz. It states that 
Germany is threatening the very exist- 
ence of independent nationalities, has 
struck a blow at all faith in treaties and, 
if victorious, would destroy democracy 
and liberty the world over. While dis- 
avowing a desire to crush Germany po- 
litically and economically, it expresses a 
strong resolve to fight until her defeat 
is assured. 

As a condition of peace, it demands 
“complete democratization of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, which now can- 
not fail to place themselves in line with 
other civilized nations on a frank aban- 
donment of every form of imperialism, 
on the suppression of secret diplomacy, 
on the placing of the foreign policy un- 
der the control of elected legislators, on 
the absolute responsibility of the foreign 
minister of each country to the legisla- 
ture, on concerted action for the limita- 
tion of armaments and the abolition of 
profit-making of armament firms.” 

Peace negotiations on the basis of 
this program would involve restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France, securing 
of the legitimate interests of Italy in the 
Adriatic and Aegean, creating of au- 
tonomdus government in Poland, re- 
establishment of independent sovereignty 
in Luxembourg, equal rights of citizen- 
ship for Jews, creation of an independ- 
ent state under international guarantee 
in Palestine, creation of an international 
protectorate over Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia and Arabia and over Central 
Africa. 

As regards the effect which the hold- 
ing of the Stockholm conference would 
have in Germany, only conjectures are 
possible. The previous visit in that 
city of delegates of the majority and 
minority branches of the German Social 
Democratic Party resulted in a visible 


increase of sentiment in favor of an 
early peace on the basis of no annexa- 
tions and of internal political re- 
forms. “It requires no great political 
sagacity,” says Morris Hillquit, “to see 
that the Stockholm conference can only 
have a salutary effect upon public opin- 
ion in Germany, that it would stiffen the 
backbone of socialist opposition to the 
government, both as regards a peace on 
the Russian terms and as regards de- 
mocratization of the machinery of gov- 
ernment.” It is not known, of course, 
whether the German government will 
allow socialist delegates to go to Stock- 
holm; there certainly is no indication 
whatever that the calling of that con- 
ference is in any way due to its desire. 

“The Russian Socialists,’ says the 
usually well-informed = Manchester 
Guardian, “have set their hearts upon 
this conference, and it is to be remem- 
bered that there are a great many of 
them, and that their sympathy can make 
things a great deal easier for us in this 
war, and that therefore we have much 
to hope from them.” “It certainly is 
improbable,” according to Mr. Hillquit, 
“that from a meeting with the delegates 
from the allied countries German So- 
cialist leaders could gain information 
not otherwise accessible to them or that 
the Russian delegates, whether meeting 
them alone or together with their 


French, British and American comrades, 
could be won over for a pro-German 
program of peace terms.” 


“WAR’S HERETICS” 


To THE Epiror: At a time when so many 
clergymen are spending their talents in de- 
nouncing the pacifist, it is refreshing to read 
the able plea by the Rev. Mr. Thomas in 
your hospitable columns [August 4, page 
391]. May I ask the privilege of supple- 
menting what he says in answer to the charge 
that the conscientious. objector is a parasite? 

It is true that the conscientious objector 
partakes of benefits which he did not help to 
win. Are men, however, to enjoy no adyan- 
tages save those for which they have paid 
as dearly the others who made them possible? 
If so, then all of us, combatants and pacifists 
alike, must carry a frightful burden of guilt; 
for many of our advantages have been 
bought by sacrifices which we do not think 
of sharing. 

For instance, thousands of lives have been 
crushed in coal mines. Are we therefore en- 
titled to use coal only upon condition of our 
willingness to pay the same cost in blood? 
Then we ride in a railway car, we are en- 
joying what cost countless lives to construct. 
Probe deeply enough into the making of many 
of our necessities, and we shall find some- 
where charged against them sacrifices like 
industrial disease or accident. Are we then 
shirkers when we choose not to dig coal or 
face death in a steel-mill? If, like Tolstoi, 
we decide to renounce the benefits of civiliza- 
tion for peasant life, we are confronted by 
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the fact that even the simplest tools we should 
use have a history which at some stage or 
other has spelt suffering and sacrifice far 
greater than our own. 

If, therefore, some members of the com- 
munity share the benefits of a war which 
they count unrighteous, their plight is no 
different from that of all of us in even 
normal times. The trouble is that most of 
us are simply unaware how we all enjoy 
advantages derived by methods which con- 
science condemns. But the very least we can 
do is to raise our voices in protest, as the 
pacifist is doing, and put every effort into 
preventing the continuance of the evil. 

A dispassionate view ought to tell us that 
no wrong can be remedied unless people are 
willing to brand it as such, even when the 
country they love best is involved. When 
prayers for peace were uttered over here in 
October, 1914, Ameriea was ready enough to 
recognize how monstrous was the visage of 
the war-god. ‘The pacifists are those who 
cannot believe that the war-god has been 
miraculously transformed into the angel St. 
Michael by the simple fact of becoming for 
the time being our own god. It is not that 
they care more for other countries than their 
own. On the contrary, just because they do 
care for our country, they want it to be true 
to what they conceive to be its finer mission. 

Henry NEUMAN. 
[Leader Brooklyn Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture. | 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EAST ST. LOUIS—WHY? 


To THE Epiror: Practically all the discus- 
sion of the race riots in East St. Louis has 
neglected a fundamental factor in the in- 
ability of the second city of Illinois to con- 
trol such an outbreak of violence. 

The impotence of the police and munici- 
pal administration has been cited, but no 
explanation given of the significance of their 
weakness. In the light of the warning that 
“what happened in East St. Louis might hap- 
pen anywhere” in the North under the pres- 
sure of cheap Negro labor migrating from 
the South, that explanation is of unusual 
interest. It is of interest, too, in light of 
the fact that citizens of St. Louis, Mo., have 
since been busy explaining that East St. 
Louis is across the Mississippi in another 
state, and that St. Louis must not be held 
responsible for East St. Louis’ sins. 

The explanation that explains whether it 
“can happen anywhere” will also answer St. 
Louis’ proud disclaimer. 

It is an old story—and simple. 

East St. Louis is industrially part and 
parcel of St. Louis. It is the big shipping 
and railroad center of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. It is the Hoboken of St. Louis. It 
houses all those larger industrial processes 
of a big city which seek cheaper land and 
lower business costs, railroad yards, stock 
markets and warehouses. These represent 
the great corporations engaged in transporta- 
tion. The history of East St. Louis is the 
history of the fight of these interests to create 
a monopoly control of transportation across 
the Mississippi. Under one power they have 
for years controlled every bridge, ferry com- 
pany and most of the river front. (Their 
control is now for the first time slowly being 
broken by the city of St. Louis.) 

To get this transportation monopoly these 
interests found it necessary to control the 
city government of East St. Louis. It has 
since been theirs without question and with. 
out a fight. (They once also owned the city 
government of St. Louis.) And East St. 
Louis is probably the most finished example 
of corporation-owned city government in the 
United States. This second city of Illinois 
is a by-word among reformers, for municipal 
corruption and inefficiency. Graft trials, 
bribery and scandals have been rife for years. 
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Prostitution, gambling, illegal liquor-selling, 
have all flourished. All the lawless elements 
turned out by the clean-ups in St. Louis have 
found their haven over the river in IIlinois. 

East St. Louis’ failure to control the recent 
outbreak of race violence is only her long- 
standing failure to control every form of vio- 
lence and lawlessness. It is due directly to 
the exploitation of the East St. Louis city gov- 
ernment by selfish business interests. These 
are located chiefly in St. Louis, and constitute 
probably the most powerful ‘single element 
in the organized commercial life of the city. 
They know no boundaries of state or city; 
they have no loyalties. 

But among the chief interests in St. Louis 
which have put in a disclaimer for sharing 
the guilt of East St. Louis are the closest 
business associates of the monopoly crowd 
responsible for her corruption. Practically 
all the men in that crowd are citizens of St. 
Louis. 

The East St. Louis outrages therefore are 
the joint product of corporation exploitation 
of city government for selfish purposes, and 
uncontrolled race prejudice in a labor strug- 
gle. In other cities race prejudice in labor 
struggles has not done such violence because 
the community forces of law and order con- 
trolled it. In East St. Louis those forces have 
not been operative for years. 

The chief lesson to be drawn from East 
St. Louis, behind all other factors, is the 
need of freeing government from the control 
of selfish interests. If the people of East St. 
Louis really controlled their own government 
democratically, the recent outrages would 
have been impossible. All that the business 
interests need is a city government that will 
give them the privileges they want, and then 
let them alone. The politicians and the un- 
derworld can have the rest. But with the 
citizens really in control, law enforcement 
and public service would become realities. 

East St. Louis is almost in a class by it- 
self. It is among the last of the larger cities 
still so exclusively under the thumb of big 
business, No, it probably can’t and won’t 
“happen anywhere else,” and St. Louis shares 
the guilt of her east side partner’s corrup- 


tion. RoGER BALDWIN. 
[Recently Secretary St. Louis Civic League.] 


A NEGRO ON EAST ST. LOUIS 


To THE Epiror: It was not labor mas- 
querading under race prejudice, or even pre- 
judice using the labor troubles as a pretence 
that caused the riots in East St. Louis; it was 
the absolute conviction on the part of the 
labor leaders that no Negro has a right to 
any position or privilege which the white 
man wants. Mr. Gompers, it may be remem- 
bered, in his reply to Colonel Roosevelt, 
complained that capitalists in East St. Louis 
had been “luring colored men” to that city. 
And a few days before the riots the secretary 
of the Central Trades and Labor Unions in 
East St. Louis had sent out a letter to this 
effect: “The southern Negro is being used 
to the detriment of our white citizens. The 
entire body of delegates to the central trades 
and labor unions will call upon the mayor 
and city council and devise a way to 
get rid of a certain portion of those (Ne- 
groes) who are already here.” The empha- 
sis in both quotations is on color, Labor 
leaders are psychologists. They know that 
in this country the chances are more than 
even that any group of whites can attack a 
group of blacks, and not only get away with 
it, but probably have the protection of the 
laws. It was the connivance of the police 
and the militia which enabled the East St. 
Louis mob to expel from their homes 6,000 
working men, burn down the dwellings of 
several thousands, and butcher and burn up- 
wards of 200 helpless men, women and chil- 
dren. 

How do we black Americans feel about all 
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this? I asked an unlettered southern “emi- 
grant” the other day if he would be willing 
to go back South. “Miss,” he told me, “if 
I had the money I would go South and dig 
up my father’s and my mother’s bones and 
bring them up to this country [Philadelphia]. 
I am forty-nine years old, and these six 
weeks I have spent here are the first weeks 
in my life of peace and comfort. And if I 
can’t get along here I mean to keep on goin’, 
but, no matter what happens, I’ll never go 
back. » Of course since then East St. Louis, 
Chester and Youngstown have shown him 
what he may expect—he is damned if he 
stays South and he is damned if he doesn’t. 
But at least he has known a little respite, he 
has not died yearning vainly to see Carcas- 
sonne. Thus much for our: untrained class. 

As for the rest of us, being true democrats, 
we acknowledge only two classes, the trained 
and the untrained. We are becoming fatal- 
ists; we no longer expect any miraculous in- 
tervention of Providence. We are perfectly 
well aware that the outlook for us is not 
encouraging, but we know this, too, it is 
senseless to suppose that anarchy and au- 
tocracy can be confined to only one quarter 
of a nation. A people whose members would 
snatch a baby because it was black from its 
mother’s arms, as was done in East St. Louis, 
and fling it into a blazing house while white 
furies held the mother until the men shot her 
to death—such a people is definitely ap- 
proaching moral disintegration. Turkey has 
slaughtered its Armenians, Russia has held 
its pogroms, Belgium has tortured and 
maimed in the Congo, and today Turkey, 
Russia, Belgium are synonyms for anathema, 
demoralization and pauperdom. We, the 
American Negroes, are the acid test for oc- 
cidental civilization. If we perish, we perish. 
But when we fall, we shall fall like Sam- 
son, dragging inevitably with us the pillars 
of a nation’s democracy. 


JESSIE FAUSET. 
New York. 


A PRESENT NEED 


To THE Eprror: “Give one reason why 
women don’t command the wages that men 
get for the same work,” says the economics 
professor, addressing the class. With one 
voice the class responds, “Because women 
look upon work as a stop-gap between school 
and marriage.” And the professor beams 
his approval. 

Should the same question be asked the 
classes of 1918, however, a different answer 
would have to be given, for not only are 
women engaged in a far wider range of ac- 
tivities than ever before, but they are doing 
their work in a different spirit. This war 
has shown that dilettantism is no longer pop- 
ular, with the result that whether women 
have to work for their daily bread or not, 
they all want to do something to prove they 
are not slackers. 

It is a courageous thing to think that the 
women of the United States are responding to 
their country’s call, but there is a danger in 
it as well. The danger is that in the excite- 
ment of the new positions, in the desire to 
do a day’s work equivalent to that done by 
men, the health of the women workers 
will be injured. The report of the commit- 
tee which investigated the health of the Brit- 
ish women munition workers ought to prove 
a warning to us, standing as we are on the 
very threshold of the place where England 
was three years ago. 

Now, if we are wise, we will have a sys- 
tem of inspection and regulation of women’s 
work, springing from a national committee 
which shall have authority to prevent the 
exploitation of women on the time-worn ex- 
cuse of the war. The work of the committee 
or bureau would be similar to that of the 
children’s bureau under Miss Lathrop at 
Washington, and would have, instead of 
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children, the interest of safeguarding the 
health of women in industry. Such a bureau 
would be a good thing at all times, but it is 
especially needed at this time. Would it no 
be far better to start the committee to wor 
now, before the bad results have occurred, 
than wait for a couple of years and then ap 
point a committee to investigate the evil that * 
has arisen? ‘ 

Miss Rankin has already seen the need of 
investigation of the hours of women in gov- 
ernment workshops and offices. These wom- 
en represent only a small portion of the 
women who are working all over the coun- 
try and only an infinitesimal part of those 
who will soon be a part of the industrial 
world. It is time that attention was focused 
on these before harm has been accomplished. 


GERTRUDE BEDELL. 
Springfield, Mass. : 


WAR ECONOMICS 


To THE Epiror: Recently, at a gathering of 
economists and business men, a member of 
the federal Reserve Board asserted that a 
saving of one hundred dollars on the part of — 
a well-to-do man was of less importance than 
the same amount saved by several common 
laborers. If the former saved one hundred 
dollars and used it to buy a liberty bond, 
it might mean one less dress suit. But the ; 
same amount saved and invested in a bond — 
by several recent immigrants on the East 
Side of New York city would signify a re- 
duction in the consumption of potatoes, mea 
or rough garments—articles that might be 
used directly by our soldiers or by those of - 
our allies. Surely this is a comforting doc- 
trine for the man with a reasonably large 
income, and especially is it pleasing to the 
men who are interested in producing articles — 
classed as luxuries. } 

A Boston broker a few weeks ago put the 
matter still more emphatically. He enthusi-- 
astically asserted that in the present emer- 
gency “wealthy people should exceed their $/ 
regular expenditure—eat the most expensive 
things, dine at the best hotels, spend their 
money in legitimate channels, and the effect 
will be an inspired country.” Such stat 
ments as these, made by men of some promi 
nence in the nation in a time of great national 
stress, are unfortunate, to put the matter 
mildly. There never was a time in our na-_ 
tional history when clear and calm thinking 
upon economic questions was more desirable 
or more important. 

It is conservatively estimated that the na- 
tion during the first year of the war will 
spend approximately ten billion dollars. This 
huge sum is about one-fourth of the mone 
value of the entire income of the American 
people. In other words, one-quarter of the 
production of the nation must be turned over 
through bond issues or taxation to the fed- 
eral government. Or, in other words, one- 
fourth of all the productive energy of 
workers of the nation must go to produce 
food. materials, munitions, guns, ships and 
the like for our own war purposes and for 
the assistance of ovr allies. And this worl 
must be done at the time when our labor 
force is being depleted to fill the ranks in our _ 
army. : 

Clearly, then, unnecessary kinds of effort 
should be eliminated. Workers must 
shunted with as little friction as possible 
from unnecessary or dispensable kinds 01 
work into those which are essential or indis- 
pensable in modern warfare. The men pro- 
ducing dress suits might put out uniforms; 
and the wool intended for the dress suit 
should be used for the uniform. Or, 
workers who are producing dress suits 
acting as attendants in fashionable tailor 
shops can be utilized to make other war 
cessities. It may “take a few weeks to 
them efficient in their new work, but in 
meantime they will be producing some thin 


